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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schoo!s. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





A 1, Fuad of biology / 
BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 


This new textbook in biology by BaYLEs and Burnett is really new! As the title 
indicates, the authors of this book have clearly related the study of biology to every- 
day living. In each unit the subject matter of biology is approached through the 
study of problems which every student will recognize as vital not only to the nation 
as a whole but to himself in his everyday pursuits. Thus the student is led to see the 
need for a knowledge of biology before he is asked to acquire it. Interest is aroused 
and maintained by the informal, friendly style and the great wealth of dynamic illus- 


trations. This book will open your students’ eyes—and yours! 
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Now Your Pupils Can 
LAUGH AND LEARN GRAMMAR 


through this really original text which will teach them sentence structure in spite 
of themselves and exercise their sense of humor at the same time. 

Pupils will be surprised into reading the explanations and doing the tests and 
exercises in this book because of their compelling content. Much of this content 
is based on the amazing and comical adventures of the fabulous Paul Bunyan. 

The book covers grammatical material essential at the junior high school 
level. It is not a handbook, but a humanitarian attempt to present the subject 
in a palatable manner. 


Ask for LAUGH AND LEARN GRAMMAR by Irwin Braun. 
Price, $1.25 
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WHO is VIRGIL T. FRY? 


The remarkable facts about a man who 
is either a master teacher or a big fraud 


By JAMES A. MICHENER 


HAVE NEVER KNOWN a man more fasci- 
I nating than Mr. Virgil T. Fry. His fas- 
cination grows daily because I have never 
met him. 

Mr. Fry, you see, was my predecessor in a 
small Indiana high school. He was a 
teacher of the social studies, and he was 
fired for incompetency. I was brought in to 
take his place. 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent of schools 
in Akara, first told me about Virgil T. Fry 
“Fry,” he said, “was a most impossible man 
to work with. I hope you will not be like 
him.” 

——4— 


Epiror’s Note: The author of this article 
succeeded Virgil T. Fry as a social-studies 
teacher in Akara High School. And he 
quickly found himself plunged into a first- 
class mystery. The absent Virgil T. Fry 
seemed to be still a powerful presence in the 
school and in the community. Whom was 
the author to believe—faculty, pupils, towns- 
people? Was Virgil T. Fry a truly great 
teacher, or was he a colossal mess? As the 
facts emerge, each reader may draw his own 
conclusions, and perhaps get a new point 
of view on his own teaching. Dr. Michener 
is associate professor of the social studies, 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colo. 
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“What was his trouble?” I asked. 

“Never anything in on time. Very hard 
man to work with. Never took advice,” was 
the reply. Dr. Kelwell paused and leaned 
back in his chair. He shook his head vio- 
lently: “Very poor professional spirit.” He 
nodded as if to agree with himself, then 
repeated, “I hope you won't be like him.” 

The principal, Mr. Hasbolt, was consid- 
erably more blunt. 

“You have a great chance here,” he said. 
“Mr. Fry, your predecessor, was a very poor 
teacher. He antagonized everyone. Constant 
source of friction. I don’t recall when we 
ever had a teacher here who created more 
dissension among our faculty. Not only his 
own department, either. Everyone in this 
building hated that man, I really do believe. 
I certainly hope you won't make the same 
mistakes.”” He wrung my hand vigorously as 
if to welcome me as a real relief from a most 
pressing and unpleasant problem. 

The head of the social-studies department 
in which I worked was more like Dr. Kelwell 
than like Mr. Hasbolt. He merely hinted 
at Mr. Fry's discrepancies. “Very inadequate 
scholar. Very unsound. Apt to go off half- 
cocked,” he mused. 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“Oh—lots of ways. You know. Crack-pot 
ideas. Poor tact in expressing them. You 
have a real opportunity here to do a good 
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job. I certainly hope you won't make Fry's 
mistakes.” 

But if the head of my department was in- 
direct, the head of the English department 
wasn't. “That man!” she sniffed. “He really 
was a terrible person. I’m not an old maid, 
and I’m not prudish, but Virgil T. Fry was 
a most intolerable person. He not only 
thought he could teach social studies and 
made a mess of it, but he also tried to tell 
me how to teach English. In fact, he tried to 
tell everyone how to do everything.” 

Miss Kennedy was neither an old maid 
nor prudish, and she was correct when she 
intimated that the rest of the staff felt as 
she did. Mr. Fry had insulted the music de- 
partment, the science department, and 
above all the physical-education depart- 
ment. 

Tiff Small was head of athletics. He was 
a fine man with whom I subsequently played 
a great deal of golf and some tennis. He 
wouldn't discuss Fry. “That pansy!” and he 
would sniff his big nose into a wrinkle. 
“Pretty poor stuff.” 

Mr. Virgil T. Fry’s landlady ultimately 
became my landlady, too, and she bore out 
everything the faculty had said about her 
former boarder: “Never cleaned his room 
up. Smoked cigarettes and dropped the 
ashes. I hope you don’t smoke. You don’t? 
Well, I’m certainly glad. But this Mr. Fry, 
my he was a hard man to keep house for. 
I pity the poor girl that gets him.” 

Remembering Tiff Small’s insinuation, I 
asked my landlady if Fry ever went with 
girls. “Him? He courted like it was his sole 
occupation. Finally married a girl from 
Akara. She was a typist downtown. Had 
been to the University of Chicago. Very 
stuck-up girl, but not any better than she 
had to be, if you want my opinion. Quite a 
girl, and quite good enough for Virgil T. 
Pry.” 

As the year went on I learned more about 
Fry. He must have been a most objection- 
able person, indeed, for the opinion con- 
cerning him was unanimous. In a way I was 


glad, for I profited from his previous sins. 
Everyone was glad to welcome me into the 
school system and into the town, for, to put 
it baldly, I was a most happy relief from 
Virgil T. Fry. 

Apart from his personality he was also a 
pretty poor teacher. I found one of his roll 
books once and just for fun distributed his 
grades along the normal curve. What a mess 
they were! He had 18% A’s where he should 
have had no more than 8%! His B’s were 
the same. And when I reached the F’s, he 
was following no system at all. One person 
with a total score of 183 was flunked. The 
next, with a total score of 179, had received 
a C! And in the back of his desk I found 247 
term papers he had never even opened! | 
laughed and congratulated myself on being 
at least more honest than my predecessor, 
even if I excelled him in no other way. 

I was in this frame of mind when Doris 
Kelley, the sixteen-year-old daughter of a 
local doctor, came into my room one eve- 
ning after school. “May I ask you a ques- 
tion?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Maybe you won't like it,” she replied, 
hesitating a moment. 

I laughed. “Certainly I will. What is it?” 

“Why don’t you teach the way Mr. Fry 
did?” 

I was taken aback. “How did he teach?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” was the answer, “he made every- 
thing so interesting!” 

I swallowed and asked her to elaborate. 

“Well, Mr. Fry always taught as if every- 
thing he talked about was of utmost im- 
portance. You got to love America when you 
got through a course with Mr. Fry. He al- 
ways had a joke. He wasn’t afraid to skip 
chapters now and then. 

“He could certainly teach you how to 
write a sentence and a term paper. Much 
better than the English teachers, only they 
didn’t like it very much. And did you read 
books when Mr. Fry taught you! Ten, 
maybe, a year, and all in the very kinds of 
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things you liked best. Hitler, strikes, the 
Constitution, and all about crime. Just any- 
thing you wanted to read. 

“And class was always so interesting. Not 
boring.” She stopped and looked at me 
across the desk with a bit of Irish defiance 
in her eye. 

She was a somewhat mature girl and I 
concluded that she had had a crush on this 
remarkable Mr. Virgil T. Fry. “Did all the 
pupils feel that way?” I asked her. 

“I know what you're thinking,” she said, 
smiling. “But you’re wrong. Everyone liked 
him. Almost every one of them did. And the 
reason I came in to see you this evening is 
that none of us like the way you teach. It’s 
all so very dull!” 

I blushed. Everyone had been telling me 
what a fine job I was doing. I stammered a 
bit, “Well, Mr. Fry and I teach two different 
ways.” 

“Oh, no,” she insisted, “it’s not that. Mr. 
Fry really taught. He taught us something 
every day. I'll bet if you ask all the pupils 
they'll all say the same thing. He was about 
the only real teacher we had.” 

I became somewhat provoked and said a 
very stupid thing. ““Then why was he fired?” 

No answer, 

“You did know he was fired, didn’t you?” 

Doris nodded. 

“Why?” I repeated. 

Doris laughed. “Don’t you know? All the 
kids do.” And she stood in the door, smiling. 
“Jealousy,” she said. 

I was alarmed. I wondered if the pupils 
really did dislike my teaching as much as 
Doris had implied. The next day in a class 
of which Doris was not a member I tried an 
experiment. 

“Well,” I said, “we've now reached the 
end of the first unit. I wonder if it wouldn't 
be a good idea to go back to a discussion 
of the big ideas of this unit?” 

I paused. 

Not much response, so I added: “The way 
Mr. Fry used to do?” 

Immediately all the pupils sat up and 


started to pay attention. Most of them 
smiled. Two of the girls giggled and some 
of the boys squirmed. They obviously 
wanted to accept my suggestion. “Tom,” I 
asked, “will you take over?” for I had no idea 
what Mr. Fry’s method was. 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to the 
front of the room. 

“All right,” he rasped, “who will dare?” 

“T will,” said a girl. “I believe that Colum- 
bus came to the New World more for re- 
ligious reasons than for commercial rea- 
sons.” 

“Oh!” groaned a group of pupils, snap- 
ping their fingers for attention. Tom called 
on one. 

“I think that’s very stupid reasoning, Lu- 
cille. Spain was only using religion as a mask 
for imperialism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot back, 
“You wouldn’t think so if you knew any- 
thing about Philip the Second.” 

And the debate continued until Tom is- 
sued his next dare. A pupil accepted and 
defiantly announced: “I think all that sec- 
tion about Spain's being so poor at coloniz- 
ing is the malarkey. Everything south of 
Texas except Brazil is now Spanish. That 
looks pretty good to me.” 

I winced at the word “malarkey” and the 
pupils winced at the idea. The tigers of 
Anglo-Saxony rose to the defense of the text 
and the challenging pupil did his best to 
stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some other 
pupils to a basketball game in a nearby city. 
One of the boys observed, as we were com- 
ing home: “Class has been much better 
lately. I sort of like history now.” 

“How do you mean, better?” I asked. 

“Oh, more the way Mr. Fry used to teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry such a good teacher?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, boy!” chortled the crowd, all at once. 
And one continued, “Was he? Boy, he could 
really teach you. I learned more from him 
than my big brother did at the university, 
in the same course. That's a fact! I had to 
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read more, too, but I certainly liked it.” 

“I always thought he was rather—well, 
sissy?” I observed. 

“Fry? Oh, no!” the boys replied. “It’s true 
he didn’t like the athletic department and 
used to make some pretty mean cracks about 
athletes, but we all liked it a lot. No, Mr. 
Fry was a very good tennis player and could 
swim like a fish.” 

The question of reading bothered me. I 
had always aspired to have my pupils read 
a great deal, and here they were all telling 
me that last year they had read and this 
year they hadn't. I went to see Miss Fisher, 
the librarian, about it. 

“No,” she said, “the books aren't going 
out the way they did last year.” 

“Could it be that maybe Mr. Fry knew 
how to use the library better?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” was the laughing reply. “You're 
twice the teacher Mr. Fry was. All the staff 
thinks so. He was a terrible person around 
a library!” 

This depressed me, and I sought for an 
answer outside the school. I went around 
that night to visit Dr. Kelley, Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you're in a tough 
spot. Virgil T. Fry was a truly great teacher. 
You're filling the shoes of a master. I hear 
the children talking at table and about the 
house. Fry seems to have been the only 
teacher who ever really got under their 
skins and taught them anything.” 

He paused, then added, “As a matter of 
fact, the pupils find your teaching rather 
empty, but I’m glad to say they think it’s 
been picking up recently.” He knocked out 
his pipe and smiled at me. 

“Then why was Fry fired?” I asked. 

“Difference of opinion, I guess,” the doc- 
tor replied. “Fry thought education con- 
sisted of stirring up and creating. He made 
himself very unpopular. You see, education 
is really a complete social venture. I see that 
from being on the school board. Fry was 
excellent with pupils but he made a terrible 
mess of his adult relationships.” 


“You're also a father,” I said. “Don’t you 
think your daughter deserves to have good 
teachers?” 

He lit his pipe again. “Of course, if you 
want the truth, I'd rather have Doris study 
under Fry than under you. In the long run 
she'd learn more.” He smiled wryly. “At the 
same time, what she learns from you may be 
better for her in the long run than what she 
would have learned from Fry.” 

“May I ask you one question, Doctor?” I 
inquired. He assented. “Did you concur in 
Fry’s dismissal?” 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long time and 
drew on his pipe. Then he laughed quietly. 
“I cut board meeting that night. I knew the 
problem was coming up.” 

“How would you have voted?” I persisted. 

“I think I would always cut board meet- 
ing,” he answered. “Fry was a disruptive 
force. He was also a very great teacher. I 
think the two aspects balanced precisely. 
I would neither hire him nor fire him. I 
wouldn't fight to keep him in a school and 
I wouldn't raise a finger to get him out of 
one.” 

I frowned. 

He continued: “The fine aspect of the 
whole thing is that you, a beginning teacher, 
don’t have to be all Fry or all yourself. You 
can be both a great teacher and a fine, social 
individual. It’s possible.” 

Dr. Kelley laughed again as he showed me 
to the door. “Don’t worry about it. And you 
may be interested to know that your super- 
intendent, Dr. Kelwell, feels just as I do 
about the whole problem. He stood out till 
the last minute to keep Fry. Very reluctant 
to have him go.” 

I went home badly confused, and I have 
remained so ever since. 

As I said before, I have never known a 
man so fascinating as Mr. Virgil T. Fry. 
Not a member of his faculty has a good 
word to say for him and not a pupil in any 
of his classes has an unkind word to say 
against him. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE: 


A timely unit for Los Angeles seniors 
By WILLIAM B. BROWN 


ECAUSE OF the national emergency and 
B the need for vitalizing citizenship 
training, a unit on national defense was 
required as a study in June of this year for 
the 10,542 graduating seniors in the high 
schools of Los Angeles. Under the personal 
direction of superintendent of schools Vier- 
ling Kersey an instructional plan was de- 
veloped by a committee of principals, 
teachers, and supervisors. The unit was 
organized, a student handbook prepared, 
and the study introduced and enthusiasti- 
cally undertaken during the closing month 
of the spring semester in the forty high 
schools of the city. 

It is the purpose of this article to tell 
briefly about the development of the unit, 
what it included, how it was used, and what 
outcomes were achieved. The results indi- 
cate that teachers and pupils consider a unit 
on defense a very worthwhile innovation in 
times like the present. It is one immediate, 


— 


Epiror’s Note: “This unit on National 
Defense,” writes the author, “proved very 
successful last semester. All seniors in Los 
Angeles high schools were required to study 
it in June.” Mr. Brown's article includes an 
outline of the subject matter of the unit, a 
list of periodicals found particularly valua- 
ble for outside reading, a bibliography of 
pamphlets and books used, and a list of 
radio programs that fitted into the work. 
Among the materials developed for distri- 
bution to pupils were a student handbook 
and a separate publication for girls entitled 
“Partners in Defense”. The author is di- 
rector of curriculum of the Los Angeles 
school system. 
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practical way in which the schools can share 
in national defense through a general- 
education program. 

The purposes of the unit were: to build 
and strengthen loyalty to American ideals 
and institutions, to give seniors a review 
picture of the geography and resources of 
our nation, and to provide some under- 
standing of the things being done to defend 
this country and its way of life. It was 
hoped that each graduate would, as a result 
of the study, sense his individual obligation 
to share in building and defending a dy- 
namic American democracy. The superin- 
tendent in a communication to principals 
announcing the unit stated its importance 
as follows: 

“Seniors will need an understanding of 
life based on the principles of democracy, a 
plan of living that cannot be disturbed by 
the confusion of propaganda. There can be 
no casual acceptance of events, no passive 
tolerance of totalitarian ruthlessness, no 
meek submission to forces that threaten to 
destroy our American way of life. These 
young people must become aware, positively 
and courageously, that these times in which 
we live demand sacrifice, work, and con- 
structive action on the part of every indi- 
vidual. This conviction rests on the tenet 
endorsed by our people that the United 
States shall be defended.” 

The unit as planned by the committee 
and presented to all high schools of the city 
at a meeting of principals included the 
following aspects of national defense: 


Part I. What We Defend: Our Precious Heritage 


A. We defend our home in a great and beautiful 
country. “The Land of the Free” 
1. We guard a rugged and fertile land. 
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2. We protect a land richly endowed with 
magnificent contrasts in climate, beautiful 
scenery, bountiful resources, and mass pro- 
duction industries—all contributing to our 
national strength. 

B. We defend our “government by, for, and of 
the people.” “We hold these truths” 

1. Government by the people 

. Freedom of religion 

. Freedom of speech 

. Freedom of the press 

. Trial by jury 

. Rights of property 

. Freedom to work 

. Public Education 

. Freedom of enterprise 

. Freedom of the individual 


Part Il. How We Defend 


A. Mobilizing for defense 
B. We man America’s new frontiers 
C. Muscles of defense 
1. The Navy 
2. The Army 
3. Selective Service 
4- The Army in California 
D. Sinews of defense 
1. Industry 
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2. The Office of Production Management 
E. The spirit of defense, “One Nation Indivisible” 


Part III. What You Must Do for National Defense 
A. Respect for the Flag, “O, Say! Can You See” 
B. Keeping physically and mentally fit, “Can Long 

Endure” 
C. Finding a place in national defense 
1. College and university training 
2. Our city college trains for national defense 
industries 
3. National defense training in special schools 
in Los Angeles 

. National defense industries 

. National Youth Administration 

. Civilian Conservation Corps 


Part IV. “United We Stand” 


QO vor a 


A special contribution of girls to national 
defense was described in a separate publi- 
cation, “Partners in Defense”. The Defense 
Committee decided that a student hand- 
book must be prepared, inasmuch as no one 
text or reference source appeared to provide 
the type of message desired. Particularly was 
this true of the third part of the unit, de- 
voted to defense activities which the gradu- 
ates themselves might do and jobs which 


they might get in and about the Los An- 
geles area. A vice-principal and a social- 
studies chairman, both of whom had had 
wide teaching and guidance experience with 
twelfth-grade pupils, were relieved of their 
regular school responsibilities for a month's 
time to prepare this material. 

There resulted a 96-page illustrated state- 
ment which emphasized in a direct and 
positive manner the virtues and strengths 
of America and democracy, and which gave 
a down-to-the-minute picture of national de- 
fense developments. The nature of the writ- 
ing is indicated by the following paragraph 
from the opening of part one, “What We 
Defend”, giving a survey picture of our 
country: 

“The United States sweeps across the 
North American continent a broad belt of 
contrasts. In this land of ours are found the 
lush warmth of the tropics in Florida, and 
the clear, cold winters of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; the flat expanse of prairie sweep- 
ing unbroken to the horizon, and the harsh 
snow-capped peaks of the Rockies cutting 
the sky line. 

“Here may be discovered the lonely de- 
serted mining towns of the Sierras and the 
roaring, busy streets of Los Angeles. Here 
the lone farmer plows the deep rich soil of 
Iowa, and the mechanic works ceaselessly 
at the production line in Detroit. Ours is 
a land of contrasts in industry, in agricul- 
ture, in the very lives of our people; yet 
we stand a nation unified, strong in purpose, 
determined to defend our homeland.” 

The brochure closes with a direct chal- 
lenge and appeal to the graduate to do his 
part: 

“Here is a call to every graduating senior. 
You must ‘here highly resolve that this 
nation’ and its way of life shall be defended. 
You must perform the duties upon which 
your rights depend. You must combat every 
force that tends to destroy our unity and 
our faith in freedom. 

“It is the spirit of youth that carries a 
nation to achievement. In youth are found 
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the courage and the will to cut new paths, 
to clear new ground. In the defense of our 
country and its principles, in the defense 
of a united people this spirit will prevail.” 
Pupil activities and assignments were 
given a prominent place in the handbook. 
Every effort was made to find stimulating 
problems which would require serious 
thought and effort. No pupil was permitted 
to graduate who did not give his best effort 
to these assignments, which required wide 
reading, discussion, observation, and the 
preparation of maps and written statements 
of conclusions. The following are typical: 


You are a high-school senior about to graduate. 
Write several reasons why you should be thinking 
about national defense. 

The Selective Service Act calls for the registration 
of all men between the ages of 21 and 35. Do you 
think this age limit should be changed? Write five 
reasons for your answer. 

Every citizen in Los Angeles has been affected by 
this industrial development. List all the ways you 
can think of in which this development has influ- 
enced your life. Write a statement in which you 
describe how your own future life may be changed. 

Tell in a paragraph why the Flag is flown on 
each of the following days: Washington's Birthday, 
Independence Day, Lincoln's Birthday, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Flag Day, any other day that you wish to 
select. 

Never before in American history has there been 
such a demand for high-school graduates as there is 
today. 

1. Make a list of the things you could do well 
and by which you could earn money immedi- 
ately after graduation. 

2. So you are going to college? What can you do 
now to plan or to prepare for your success as 
a student? 

3. So you are going to get a job? Write ten im- 
portant questions, the answers to which you 
must know if you are going to get a job. 

4. Where will you go to find out more about 
(1) getting a job, (2) taking advanced train- 
ing for a defense job? 


The most helpful outside reading mate- 
rials were found in recent issues of such 
magazines as Scholastic, American Observer, 
Weekly News Review, Reader's Digest, For- 
tune, Time, Life, and McCall's. Among the 
many good books and pamphlets the follow- 
ing were especially helpful: 


America Re-arms: Headline Books 

Challenge to America: Headline Books 

If War Comes: Public Affairs Pamphlets 

National Defense: How Can I Help? Hawley Pub- 
lishing Co. 

You Can Defend America: Judd and Detweiler 

Speak Up for Democracy: Viking Press 

War Volume: Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Fifth Edition 

The Ramparts We Watch: Reynal and Hitchcock 

The Draft and You: Viking Press 

American Citizens Handbook: National Education 
Association 

America and Total War: Smith and Durrell 

Mobilizing Civilian America: Council on Foreign 
Relations 


A number of radio programs were also 
found to be of real value. Among the na- 
tional series recommended were: 


I'm An American 

Foreign Policy Association Talks 
University of Chicago Round Table 
America Speaks 

Speaking of Liberty 

Report to the Nation 

The People’s Platform 

Defense for America 


In addition, some fine educational mo- 
tion pictures and transcriptions were found 
which offered stimulating enrichment. 

A program of evaluation was undertaken 
by the Curriculum Office as a background 
for future planning and teaching of the 
unit. Each school was asked for reactions to 
these specific questions: 


1. Did the unit help to clarify ideas on national 
defense on the part of individual pupils? 

2. Was increased unity of thought and feeling 
apparent in the general class group? 

3- Was deeper and more intelligent patriotism 
evidenced in pupil comment and reaction? 

4- Did pupils show a greater realization of the 
seriousness of the present crisis? 

5. Was there any significant improvement in pu- 
pils’ information on materials and methods of de- 
fense? 

6. Was a heightening of the pupils’ awareness of 
their own individual responsibilities in the defense 
program apparent? 

7. Did increased interest and awareness of voca- 
tional and educational opportunities in the defense 
program develop? 


Reports received gave strongly affirma- 
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tive answers in most cases. A number of 
helpful suggestions were received which 
should add to the value of the unit in future 
semesters. 

Teachers were reminded that whatever 
program of pupil evaluation was under- 
taken, they should keep clearly in view that 
the prime purpose of the unit was to de- 
velop in each graduate a warm patriotism 
and sense of enlightened obligation to his 
country. It was fully realized that hoped-for 
outcomes could not be achieved alone as the 
result of one month’s study in the A-12 
semester. The school citizenship program 
from kindergarten to the twelfth grade had 
built a foundation of loyalties and under- 
standing of American ideals. This terminal 
unit merely provided an opportunity for 
graduating seniors to clinch important be- 
liefs about democracy, to review significant 
historic and geographic facts, and to receive 
some final guidance which might aid the 
transition from school to a job and greater 
civic responsibilities. 

Inasmuch as the requirement of the unit 
was not anticipated at the beginning of the 
semester, some adjustment in local school 
activities was necessary. The suggestion was 
made that teachers of the Senior Problems 
course were probably best equipped to take 
over the teaching of the unit. This course, 


with its four major units, consumer edu- 
cation, family relationships, social arts, and 
community problems, provided a very nat- 
ural setting into which to introduce the 
study. 

Fortunately, the course was a required 
basic study in most of the high schools of 
the city, and principals were able to turn 
to these teachers to give the instruction. 
Their response and enthusiasm were most 
gratifying. In one school which did not 
have a Senior Problems course the instruc- 
tion was given by the physical-education 
teachers and was substituted for the regular 
physical education and recreation activities. 
From reports received this arrangement did 
not prove too successful. 

The results have indicated an unusually 
enthusiastic response on the part of pupils, 
teachers, parents, and civic groups. The evi- 
dence submitted by schools warrants the 
conclusion that in time of world crisis and 
national emergency a senior unit on na- 
tional defense with specially prepared ma- 
terials is highly desirable, if not necessary, 
for all pupils. Anticipating the continuance 
of a disturbed international situation dur- 
ing the coming year, we have made plans 
to require the study of this unit by those 
who will graduate from high school in 


January 1942. 


Less Than Street Cleaners 


According to the Mobile (Ala.) Register, the 
Mobile City Commission recently decided to in- 
crease by $10 a month the salaries of the members 
of the police, fire, and street and garbage depart- 
ments of that city. This increase, as reported by the 
Register, brings the minimum pay for policemen 
to $121 a month, pay of firemen to $126 a month, 
and to members of the street and garbage depart- 
ment to $87.10 a month... . 

The Alabama School Journal congratulates the 
members of the Mobile police, fire, street and gar- 
bage departments upon their salary increase. .. . 
However, if the members of Mobile’s police, fire, 
and street and garbage departments are underpaid 


at minimum monthly salaries of $121, $126, and 
$87.10, what of the Mobile teachers, whose monthly 
minimum salary for the current year approximates 
$79, paid on a ten-month—not a _ twelve-month-— 
basis? This means that not only is the teacher's 
minimum salary $8 less a month than the members 
of the street and garbage department—not to men- 
tion the salaries of the policemen and firemen—but 
that the teacher receives nothing for the remain- 
ing two months of the eat-and-wear-clothes year. 

How long will Alabama wait before the 
minimum salaries paid teachers will be on a pat 
with that paid street cleaners?—Epiroriat in Ala- 
bama School Journal. 
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LEARNING to be NEW: 


I have 12 teachers who aren’t “‘teachers”’ 


By T. C. 


‘D LIKE to take a course in agriculture, 
I sir.” And again the CCC Camp Educa- 
tional Adviser is faced with a problem. His 
own program for the term is full, and yet 
here is a boy who wants to take a subject for 
which the camp has no teacher. Should he 
tell this boy to work alone? 

If he does the boy’s interest in learning 
about agriculture will probably fade away 
as he sees his friends doing other things. 
The adviser knows from past experience 
that lack of motivation and staying quali- 
ties are the downfall of most “lone-wolf” 
camp students. Should he, then, enrol the 
boy in some other course, English, for 
example, just for the sake of having him in 
school? It’s very true that the boy needs 
English, but just how much will he learn 
when he keeps thinking, “I don’t want 
English, I want agriculture!” 

Of course it isn’t agriculture they all ask 
for. Every term there are four or five boys 
asking for four or five different subjects 
not offered on the camp educational pro- 
gram. 

I came upon a surprisingly good solution 


nf 


Eprror’s Note: We publish this article 
with the belief that it will cause much com- 
ment. Mr. Odell is educational adviser of 
Co. 6453, a CCC camp at Winnemucca, 
Nev. He had a full schedule, and found that 
some of the boys wanted to take courses for 
which there were no teachers. “I came upon 
a surprisingly good solution one day,” says 
the author, and he proceeds to report it. For 
collateral reading, those interested in Mr. 
Odell's idea are referred to L. C. Wright’s 
“Democratic Algebra” in the September 
1941 issue. 


ODELL 


one day. I reasoned that since all the boys 
in our camp came from the same locality, 
there must be more who would be inter- 
ested in agriculture if the course were of- 
fered. I told my would-be pupil to find four 
more boys who wanted agriculture and 
bring them to me. He found six. Then I 
placed agriculture on our schedule and told 
the boy that from now on he was a member 
of our faculty and instructor of agriculture. 

Result? He attended teacher-training 
class and learned a few teaching methods. 
It was necessary for him to prepare lessons 
for his class and to know more than they 
did about the subject, so he studied and 
learned. He read everything in our library 
on the subject. He became enthusiastic 
when he discovered he was actually teach- 
ing others what he himself wanted most to 
know. 

The class caught his enthusiasm. They 
became interested and worked because the 
teacher worked. They visited nearby 
ranches, had outside speakers visit them. 
They learned! How much better this was 
than giving them an experienced and 
learned instructor, who would bore them by 
being bored at their slowness to learn, at 
their lack of elementary background and 
understanding of seventy-five-cent words! 

Wondering if I had just happened to find 
a boy who was a good teacher and student, 
I carried the experiment further. I was in- 
terested in shorthand so I offered shorthand 
the next term, with myself as teacher, 
though I knew nothing about the subject. 
Twelve boys signed up for the class. There 
were no absences the entire term. 

I found myself learning very rapidiy. I 
had to or my class would know more than 
I. At the end of the term I could take dic- 
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tation at a fair rate and I knew nearly all 
of the word-forms. Several of the boys in 
the class continued studying after leaving 
the camp and are now using shorthand in 
their work. 

I found that my other classes were more 
interested in their work because I used 
methods learned in the shorthand class. As 
the average company receives new boys 
twice each year, a constant change of classes 
and enrollee teachers is necessary. When 
selecting new teachers I look for interest 
rather than knowledge, unless the two can 
be found together. 

This term we had a group of twenty-five 
boys who could neither read nor write. One 
of them could make his own name, given 
enough time. He had observed that other 
classes had enrollee teachers and so he asked 
to teach this group of twenty-five. I had 
planned to teach them myself, and I was a 
little dubious about putting my theory to 
so severe a test. However, he wanted the 


class so I decided to let him have it. 

That was five months ago. Last week I 
visited this class. They were reading and 
the teacher gave me a book and indicated 
the place. It was a second-year reader. He 
then asked them to write about what they 
had read. They wrote nearly a page apiece, 
all twenty-five of them. They could spell 
most of the words in the reader, and their 
writing, although not beautiful, could cer- 
tainly be read. After twenty years (average 
age in the class), to learn this much in five 
months, two hours a week, is progress! 

I now have twelve enrollees teaching 
twelve different subjects. Attendance at 
classes in camp is voluntary, yet our com- 
pany has a regular attendance of nearly 
100 per cent. I spend some of my time 
helping the teachers find and organize ma- 
terial and suggesting better methods of pre- 
senting it. I spend the rest of my time learn- 
ing how to teach from my teachers, who are 
not “teachers”! 


Education in 1941—F acts and Trends 


Following are the condensed highlights in the 
statistical and trend-spotting report of the U. S. 
Office of Education as schools opened this fall: 

This school year, Federally-aided vocational 
schools will turn out more than 2,000,000 persons 
trained for defense vocations, as compared with 
1,000,000 for the previous year. 

There'll be a rise in number of women teachers, 
as men leave for the army or defense jobs. 

Troubles to plague us: possible shortages in cer- 
tain school supplies; overtaxed school facilities in 
defense boom towns; and emergency educational 
demands that can’t be foreseen. 

The nation’s birth rate is again on the upturn. 
Means more jobs for teachers—or more overcrowded 
classes—someday. 

Elementary school enrolment is 20,707,000, a 
drop of 200,000, or 1%, from last year. Blame the 
declining birth rate of the go's. 

High school enrolment is 7,334,000, a rise of 
100,000, or about 1.4% from last year. Educational 


statisticians had predicted a drop, but the sinking 
birth rate of the go’s hasn't caught up with high 
schools yet. 

But only 7 of every 10 young people of high- 
school age are enrolled in high-school classes. 

The number of R.O.T.C. units in high schools 
has not increased in the past 5 years: 82 high schools 
have an R.O.T.C. enrolment of 59,000. 

A decrease of 25,000 teachers in elementary schools 
is estimated for this year, due partly to consolida- 
tion of rural districts. But this is balanced by an 
equal rise in high-school faculty personnel, accord- 
ing to estimates. 

Consolidations during 1941-42 will affect 7,000 
small and ill-equipped schools. One modern con- 
solidated school usually displaces 4 small schools. 
But this year will still show 115,000 one-teacher 
schools in operation. 

This year 4,600,000 pupils will get free transporta- 
tion to school—double the number provided for 10 
years ago. 
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“Practical Experiences in Democracy’—No. 7 


VISUAL AIDS CLUB: 


It serves both youth and the school 


By DON G. WILLIAMS 


WO PROBLEMS in the operation of our 
f Yortnns program were the lack of 
confidence some teachers had in their ability 
to operate equipment, and their difficulties 
in finding the time and a place to preview 
material. Both of these problems have been 
overcome in the Great Falls, Mont., High 
School by the formation of a Projectors’ 
Club. 

While some administrators question the 
advisability of allowing youngsters to “fool 
with” expensive equipment, our policy has 
been to allow pupils to assume all the re- 
sponsibility they are capable of handling, 
and to consider visual-aids equipment as 


~-— 4 — 


Epiror’s Note: When teachers in the 
Great Falls, Mont., High School want a 
classroom showing of a movie or slide sub- 
ject, all they have to do is to make a request 
to the Projectors’ Club. The pupil members 
relieve the teachers of all responsibility. Pu- 
pils operate the machines, keep the equip- 
ment repaired, and handle checking in and 
out of the paraphernalia. They love the 
work, and they do a good job. Obviously the 
school benefits by this service. What do the 
pupils gain by membership? The 35 boys in 
the club are chosen from a long waiting list 
by an unusual standard: preference is given 
to social misfits and those who rate low 
scholastically. The club gives them their 
chance to feel a sense of achievement, to 
stand out from the crowd, to be responsible 
citizens in the school. The author organized 
the club as director of audio-visual instruc- 
tion in the Great Falls school system. 
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not set apart from other educational ma- 
terials. Our experience has been that boys 
who are well trained and have developed 
an esprit de corps are above reproach in the 
use and care of visual-aids equipment. 

In five years the boys in the Projectors’ 
Club have yet to damage a machine, and 
have ruined much less film than the class- 
room teachers. Although the boys have free 
access to all stores and equipment, a very 
accurate check has never revealed the loss 
of a single item. 

The club grew quite naturally from a 
group of boys who wanted to run the “new 
movie machine”. Now it has a rather elabo- 
rate organization and is limited to thirty- 
five members. These boys are selected from 
a long waiting list by an unusual standard: 
None is a good student, and none is espe- 
cially well adjusted to school demands. 

We eliminated all boys with good chances 
of success in the athletic, social, and aca- 
demic activities of the school, as we feel that 
they will gain recognition in some other 
field and do not need this additional help. 
However, there are many boys whose native 
endowment or poor social and school ad- 
justments will probably never give them the 
opportunity to stand out from the crowd or 
have the feeling of achievement so neces- 
sary for normal development. These are the 
ones we select to run our projectors. 

While many teachers are skeptical of this 
criterion, the club’s record speaks for itself, 
and the additional influence that the school 
has thus gained over these boys has kept 
many of them in school. Unknown to them, 
some have even been allowed to remain in 
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school on probation to the club sponsor. 

The club is organized with three inde- 
pendent heads. These are chief operator, 
chief mechanic, and chief inspector. Each 
has a crew working under him. The chief 
operator has the greatest responsibility and 
the largest crew. He has an assistant and six 
shift operators, one for each period of the 
school day. Each shift man has three assist- 
ant operators under him, making a crew 
of twenty-six. 

The chief operator must know the films 
that are to be used by each teacher and the 
days and periods they are to be shown. He 
keeps informed of the arrival of films by 
consulting a schedule chart in the visual 
aids office, and he calls on teachers to ar- 
range for previews and classroom showings. 
He also passes this information on to the 
shift bosses by means of a bulletin board. 

From the schedule chart the shift operator 
assigns his helpers to definite rooms for the 
period for which he is responsible, and 
watches the preview column for his own as- 
signments. The shift operator must stay in 
the office to act as trouble shooter in case 
of a breakdown or to run previews for the 
teachers. This set-up works very well for the 
person directly responsible is on hand, and 
both the shift operator and the chief oper- 
ator are available in case of trouble. 

The shift operator is directly responsible 
for the work done by his assistants and for 
seeing that the proper equipment and films 
are where they belong. He teaches the new 
boys—apprentices assigned to him—how to 
operate all visual-aids equipment and to 
splice films. When the apprentices believe 
they know all that is necessary they take a 
test from the shift operator. If they are suc- 
cessful in passing it, they are ready for a 
more comprehensive examination by the 
“examining board”, composed of the shift 
operators, the chief, and the director. 

This final examination was formerly 
given by the director alone, but it was found 
that the boys were more critical and conse- 
quently established higher standards. 


The examination is a very practical one. 
The applicant has to obtain material and 
equipment from the office, prepare a room 
for the use of the material, show the ma- 
terial, and return everything to its original 
place. This is done for each projection 
device. Woe to the apprentice who darkens 
a room unnecessarily for slide projection, 
forgets to raise the blinds after a showing, 
or does not check to see that everything is 
in place when he returns the equipment. 

For use in the tests the group has col- 
lected some discarded film that would give 
a professional operator white hair if he had 
to use it. But the whole test is given in the 
spirit of good-natured competition, and no 
feelings are ever hurt. 

There are always a few boys who want to 
take things apart and see what makes them 
go. They naturally become the mechanics. 
‘They keep a chart on each machine and oil 
it according to the manufacturer's direction. 
The chief mechanic is responsible for this 
work and does all the minor repairing, 
changing of belts, replacing of switches, and 
any cleaning that involves the dismantling 
of the machines. His assistants do the rou- 
tine cleaning and oiling. There is a keen 
feeling of inter-responsibility between the 
operators and the mechanics that tends to 
keep both groups on their toes so that there 
will be no criticism of their phase of the 
work. 

The third division of the club is the film 
inspectors. This calls for a chief with two 
or three assistants. These boys are really 
clerks, but they prefer their title of inspec- 
tor. They are responsible for the checking 
in and out of all films, and for their inspec- 
tion and care while they are in our pos- 
session. The boys developed a form that lists 
the source of the film, the type of container 
it arrives in, the condition of the film when 
received, where shown, and date and con- 
dition when returned. This is kept for the 
school year and gives us a check both on 
operators and rental libraries. 

The club takes care of the films and 
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machines for the entire school system, but 
shows only the films for the high school. 

At the beginning of our visual-aids pro- 
gram, we discovered that one of our prob- 
lems was finding the time and place for 
busy teachers to preview films. Teachers 
were sometimes too busy to come to the 
preview room after school. To overcome 
this we used the club to take the films to the 
teacher. We now have a shift operator on 
duty every period of the school day to run 
preview showings. 

If the teacher has free time, she may see 
the picture in a small dark room off the 
visual-aids office. If she has an assignment 
which prevents her from coming to the dark 
room, but does have some free time, the 
operator takes a small screen (fifteen by 
twenty inches) and a projector and goes to 
the teacher—in the hall, library, or class- 
room—and projects the film without any 
attempt to darken the room. (Good pro- 
jection is possible in almost any light if a 
sufficiently small image is used.) 

This added service makes our Projectors’ 
Club invaluable to the teacher because of 
the time saved, and to the director because 
he knows that most films are previewed. 

The boys are given a “projector's pass”, 
that is, a pass from study halls, homerooms, 
library, and, for the three chiefs, from 
classes. The shift operator and assistants 
work only during their free periods. During 
the four years that these passes have been 
granted we have had to discipline only a 
few boys for the abuse of this privilege. 

The pass cards are also used to keep a 
record of each club member's “boners”, as 
the boys call them. Whenever a member 
has been negligent his card is punched once 
with an ordinary ticket punch by the direc- 
tor. When a teacher uses any visual material, 
she hands in a report slip upon which there 
is a place to check operation as excellent, 
good, or poor. If she checks “poor’’, and the 
fault was not in the film or the projector, 
the operator’s card gets two punches. If 
the fault could have been remedied by the 


inspector or the mechanic, the guilty one 
of these two gets the punches. If there is a 
substantiated complaint by a member of 
the faculty concerning rowdyism, ungentle- 
manly conduct, or abuse of pass privilege, 
the card is punched three times. 

When any operator's card has eight holes 
in it, it is withdrawn and the boy suspended 
from the club for one year. We have had to 
suspend only one person in five years. In 
making advancements to higher positions, 
these punches are taken into consideration, 
together with the applicant’s cooperation, 
seniority, and leadership. 

The club has several social activities each 
year. They organize and present a show 
for which they charge admission at the an- 
nual school carnival. This money is used to 
rent a feature-length picture that is shown 
free to the entire student body. The club 
also holds a first-class spring picnic. 

In considering a club of this type, educa- 
tors are apt to scoff at the high-sounding 
titles and the abundance of charts and 
forms. However, we find that boys—just as 
adults in fraternal organizations—delight 
in their titles. 

If you have ever handled about twenty 
reels of motion-picture film a day, in addi- 
tion to slides, filmstrips, and other materials 
that go to make up a balanced visual-aids 
program, you can appreciate the service 
these boys perform for the school and the 
visual-aids department. 

For proof that the boys enjoy their club, 
you need only to see several of them wait- 
ing outside the office at eight in the morn- 
ing, and to know that the same group will 
be there at five that night, with films in- 
spected and wrapped and an “O.K.” from 
each teacher they have worked with that 
day. Then when you know that many of 
them are misfits in almost every other school 
activity and that a few are making the ef- 
fort to stay in school only because of the 
satisfaction they get from this work, you 
realize that the club meets the criteria for a 
desirable educational activity. 
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DEAN’S COMMITTEE: 


Seven senior girls donate an hour a day 


By 
CALANTHE M. BRAZELTON 


r Is COMMONLY AGREED that accustoming 
I oneself to conveniences is easy but that 
adjusting oneself to the loss of them is cor- 
respondingly difficult. Should it become nec- 
essary to eliminate the “Dean’s Committee”, 
the procedure would approximate a major 
calamity in the Tucson Senior High School. 

Seven senior girls comprise this Commit- 
tee. Their programs are so arranged that 
each spends one hour a day in the dean of 
giris’ office. They receive no credit, no pay; 
they are excused from no pupil obligations. 
They donate this hour freely and gladly to 
the service of the school. They report for 
duty every day in the year; and, as the 
school year advances, they display a growing 
sense of service and responsibility to the 
school. 

The evolution of this Committee came 
about very naturally. One day the registrar 
came into the dean’s office to ask if duties 
could be assigned to keep a senior girl busy, 
since the girl was obliged to come to school 
on a very early bus and to return home on a 
very late one. The services of this pupil 


———_— 


Eprror’s Note: Writes the author, “As 
part of our school’s program of giving pu- 
pils ‘Practical Experiences in Democracy’, a 
large portion of our student body renders 
service to the school daily through some one 
of the service channels set up for this pur- 
pose. My ‘Dean’s Committee’, as one shin- 
ing example in this program, certainly is a 
big help to me.” The author is dean of girls 
at Tucson, Ariz., Senior High School. 
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to help Tucson Senior High run smoothly 


proved helpful. The next year a very alert 
senior came to the dean to volunteer her 
services, saying that she wished this experi- 
ence to prepare her for the office work she 
planned to do after graduation. She was 
able to do a variety of tasks; and by the be- 
ginning of the third year two girls had been 
accepted for one hour of work in the office 
daily. In the fourth year, when seven girls 
were permitted to come into the office to 
work, a Committee was organized and a 
chairman elected. 

So satisfactory was the plan that it has 
been continued. This is the sixth consecu- 
tive year for a Dean’s Committee of seven 
to serve the school. Although some of its 
duties are routine, many of them cannot be 
anticipated, and each girl must therefore 
exercise judgment in response to demands 
made upon her as they occur. 

There are some duties which all the girls 
perform. They answer the telephone; they 
greet pupils, teachers, parents, and other 
visitors who come to the office while the 
dean is out, and try to take care of the vis- 
itors’ needs without consulting the dean; 
they render first aid. (There is a well- 
equipped health office and a school nurse, 
but the office is in the annex and the nurse 
is not always on duty there.) 

Each hour has its own work: The first- 
period girl takes care of the “lost and 
found”. Articles bearing marks of identifica- 
tion are returned to owners, unidentified 
books are converted into loan copies, and 
unclaimed articles of clothing are given to 
people who need them. Articles of value— 
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rings, bracelets, watches, etc.—are sold at 
auction for the benefit of the student loan 
fund. 

The second-period Committee member 
has complete charge of the NYA payroll, 
or time report, for both boys and girls. She 
assists in checking applications, filing dupli- 
cate copies, and sending completed originals 
to the state capitol, together with oaths of 
citizenship and oaths of allegiance to the 
Constitution. She also keeps monthly work 
lists up-to-date, issues time report cards, sees 
that each card bears the correct signatures, 
and sends these to the state capitol together 
with the payroll each month. 

During the third period the dean teaches 
a class, so the presiding Committee member 
is left entirely on her own. She may have 
stencils to cut, notices to deliver, filing to do, 
and any other duties that can be done with- 
out conference and supervision. Only in 
cases of emergency does she call the dean 
from class. 

The fourth and fifth hours overlap, and 
together constitute three half-hour periods. 
During the first thirty minutes half of the 
school is out to lunch; during the third 
thirty minutes the rest of the school has 
lunch. The dean goes to lunch the first half 
hour, leaving her fourth-period “assistant” 
free to study if she cares to or has the time, 
in addition to taking care of the office. 

During the second thirty minutes two pu- 
pils are on duty, as the fifth-period assistant 
comes in at that time. 

For several years it has happened that one 
of the afternoon girls has been president of 
the high-school girls’ organization, known as 
the “Girls’ Social Hour”. (The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Social Hours take care of all informal 
afternoon and evening Social Hours. Each 
has its officers and a committee. The Girls’ 
Committee includes the officers, defeated 
candidates for office, and the members of 
the Dean’s Committee—a total of approxi- 
mately sixteen girls. (Consequently the 
president, who is also the fifth-period girl on 
the current Committee, can accomplish 


much of her work during the office period. 
And since all Dean’s Committee members 
are also on the Social Hour Committee, the 
fourth-period assistant can easily help the 
president, who must plan and give about 
nine afternoon Social Hours and about fif- 
teen evening ones during the year. 

Attendance at Social Hours varies from 
500 to 1000. The afternoon ones consist of 
a variety show given in the auditorium at 
the close of school, followed by an hour of 
dancing in the annex. The evening ones 
are dances following football games and 
basketball games and closing at midnight. 
Pupils must be assigned as ticket sellers, 
ticket takers, doorkeepers, checkroom at- 
tendants, etc. Assignments are alternated, so 
that the thirty-some boys and girls who 
officiate will not have all work and no play. 

For very special Social Hours posters, pro- 
grams, publicity, mimeoscopes, stencils, etc., 
are prepared. There is no shortage of work. 
When election time comes around, the girls’ 
president takes charge. Committee meetings 
of boys and girls are held in the committee 
room adjoining the dean's office. The dean 
is always present but seldom finds it neces- 
sary to participate. 

When the sixth-period girl arrives, the 
day is well along. This is the hour when all 
the “odds and ends” are accomplished. Now- 
adays most of the girls can take dictation 
and send out letters comparable to those 
done by a professional secretary. This is an 
hour when the dean can interview pupils 
with scholastic, financial, attendance, or 
other difficulties—so the sixth-period girl 
often has notices to carry. If nothing special 
is scheduled there are always bulletins to 
type, stencils to cut, notices to post. 

The seventh hour brings in the last as- 
sistant for the day. This year she is secre- 
tary of the school’s branch of the Junior Red 
Cross, which is sponsored by the dean with 
the assistance of another faculty member. 
This assistant handles the routine office du- 
ties, then takes charge of all Red Cross no- 
tices, bulletins, records, etc. (Other Junior 
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Red Cross work is done during homeroom 
periods which occur on assembly days be- 
tween the third and fourth periods. Plans 
must be ready and in the hands of home- 
room advisers when assemblies are called.) 
For several years one of the executive officers 
of the Junior Red Cross has also been a 
member of the Dean’s Committee. 

To list all the work done by the girls 
would be impossible. For six of them work 
is rather well defined: care of lost and 
found; care of NYA time reports; duties of 
the girls’ president; duties of the Junior Red 
Cross officer; responsibility for the office dur- 
ing the dean’s lunch period and, again, dur- 
ing her class period. All the girls assist with 
routine tasks; all assist each other in “rush” 
times. 

For instance, in September everyone types 
NYA applications for boys and girls, for a 
total of sixty or more must reach the state 
capitol as soon after the opening of school 
as possible. On assembly days anyone who 
is needed helps with the Junior Red Cross 
work. Creating, maintaining, and adminis- 
tering the Student Loan Fund has been and 
is the special duty of the Dean’s Committee, 
and the dean of boys has formed a Boys’ 
Committee to assist in this project. 

It would be unfair to the Committee not 
to mention the summaries of absences they 
have made. At regular intervals during each 
semester and at the end of each semester, the 
girls tabulate and summarize the data on 
absences and absentees. Thus the dean al- 
ways knows which girls have been absent 
once, twice, etc. 

The Committee also keeps on file current 
grades for the entire student body, so that 
information is always available concerning 
the scholastic achievement of any pupil at 
the close of the last grading period, whether 
the grade card has been returned or not. 

Obviously the members of the Dean's 
Committee are in positions of high trust 
and large responsibility. It is important that 
only girls worthy of trust and capable of 
responsibility be permitted to serve. 


During the last month of school recom- 
mendations are received from faculty mem- 
bers in various departments, pointing out 
suitable material for the Dean’s Committee 
for the ensuing year. To be appointed to 
the Committee a girl must be well recom- 
mended by at least three teachers in differ- 
ent departments, must have an excellent 
attendance record, and must be in the upper 
third of her class. Girls whose activities are 
already somewhat numerous are not ac- 
cepted, to avoid exploiting any one pupil. 

Some of the recommended girls have al- 
ready been elected to Social Hour officership 
or to membership on the Social Hour Com- 
mittee. Others have been comparatively 
obscure in activities, and upon accepting a 
place on the Dean’s Committee emerge from 
this obscurity. 

Members of the faculty approve of the 
Committee and benefit by the many services 
which the girls gladly render to them. At the 
Committee’s inception the Principal ex- 
pressed the hope that the responsibility 
given any one girl would never become too 
much. The fact that it has not is largely due 
to the care used by the faculty in making 
the recommendations, and to the honor 
which the girls themselves attach to mem- 
bership on the Committee. 

Prior to the organization of the Dean's 
Committee the dean used to find herself 
with no available time for conferences with 
officers of activities under her supervision. 
Now conferences may be held at the con- 
venience of both the dean and the pupil. 

The greatest value derived from the Com- 
mittee is one that was in no way antici- 
pated: the girls in the office have come to be 
regarded as a bond of fellowship between 
the student body and the dean. In effect, 
there is being realized in a student body of 
over 2300 the comradeship between teacher 
and pupils which in so many instances has 
not been experienced since the days of the 
Little Red School House. And so it seems 
that dispensing with the Dean’s Committee 
would be a Major Calamity! 
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“Practical Experiences in Democracy”—No. 9 


A 12th Grade Studies 
PUBLIC OPINION 


y 
STILLMAN M. HOBBS 


INCE THOSE who live in a democracy 

must, from the very nature of that ideal 
of living, be constantly engaged either in 
making decisions directly, or in instructing 
their chosen representatives in making de- 
cisions, it follows that effective living in a 
democratic society must hinge upon an in- 
formed and enlightened public opinion. It 
is reasonable to assert that the tone and 
quality of the “climate of opinion” which 
envelops any society determine the effective- 
ness of the government by which that so- 
ciety operates. If democracy is to survive 
in these days of contest with totalitarianism, 
the battle will be won by the good sense 
which results from an enlightened public 
opinion. 

Democracies must demonstrate that the 
collective good sense of all the people will 
in the long run be more socially satisfactory 
than the dictatorship method of “leader” 
or bureaucratic decisions. Having accepted 
this thesis, the responsibility of the schools 
in developing a sense of the nature, impor- 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: In earlier grades, social- 
studies pupils of Franklin High School, 
Rochester, N.Y., have taken up various 
aspects of public opinion. But in the twelfth 
grade they have an important unit on the 
subject that is intensive, meaningful, and 
practical. How the unit operates, and how 
it gives pupils training in effective citizen- 
ship in a democracy, are explained in this 
article. The author is head of the social- 
studies department of the school. 
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tance, and the uses of public opinion is ob- 
vious. 

The essential task is not to convince edu- 
cators of this responsibility; most of them 
are convinced of it, if only vaguely. The 
important question is how best to make a 
study of public opinion in a school prac- 
tical and meaningful. 

In Rochester we believe that we have 
made a worthwhile beginning. In the first 
place, we are convinced of the importance 
of a cumulative and progressive series of 
experiences in learning the ways of democ- 
racy. Thus, although our 12th-grade course 
in “Modern Political and Social Problems” 
has a unit on Public Opinion, the pupils 
have met and been concerned with various 
aspects of public opinion in their previous 
social-studies courses. So before beginning 
their intensive unit study of this topic, they 
have learned that public opinion is a part 
of a continuous pattern of content which 
the social studies must be concerned with in 
every course. 

For instance, they learned about the fam- 
ily, religion, and government as agencies of 
social control in the gth grade; they recog- 
nized the need for and methods of social 
control in pre-civilized groups in the 1oth 
grade; they studied democratic government 
and the American economic system as agen- 
cies of social control, and the beginnings of 
international organization for peace and 
trade as a present aspect of the need for 
broad social control, in the 11th grade. 

It might be well at this point to state 
briefly our objectives in presenting the unit 
on Public Opinion: 
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1. To show the psychological factors at 
work in all of us which create background 
for the formation of public attitude. 

2. To help pupils understand both the 
constructive and destructive factors at work 
in public opinion as a great determining 
force in social organization. 

3. To show the necessity for scientific 
thinking in facing and dealing with per- 
sonal and public problems as the basis for 
a more reasonable social order. 

In working toward these aims we ask the 
following questions: Where do you get your 
opinions? How is public opinion formed, 
manipulated and controlled? What serious 
problems concerning public opinion exist 
in American democracy today? How can 
you help to create enlightened public opin- 
ion? These and similar questions and prob- 
lems are intended to make the study of 
public opinion vital to the pupil both from 
a personal and from a social point of view. 

What are some of the methods teachers 
have used to guide pupils in arriving at 
tentative answers to these questions and in 
promoting the desired attitudes and actions? 
The practices and activities are legion; this 
paper will report on some of the more out- 
standing ones. 

One class made an extensive study of the 
newspaper as a medium for molding public 
opinion. Pupils were encouraged to collect 
and read as many newspapers as possible. 
They were introduced to the infinite possi- 
bilities of the press by readings, group dis- 
cussions, and reports, and finally each pupil 
was invited to make a comprehensive study 
of one newspaper of his own choice, read it 
consistently over a period of time, and make 
a report on it. 

Among other topics the reports consid- 
ered these: 

Who owns or controls the paper? Is it 
a member of a newspaper chain? How long 
has it been established? What is its editorial 
policy as evidenced in its editorial pages? Is 
its editorial policy reflected in its reporting 
of the news? What proportion of its news 


offerings is of purely local or provincial 
character, of national interest, of inter- 
national concern? 

Does it seem to report such controversial 
matters as strikes, political contests, and 
international news fairly? How much ad- 
vertising does the paper carry and what is 
its possible influence on its general policies? 
What is its political affiliation or inclina- 
tion? What appears to be the general tone 
and reputation of the paper? 

What is the type of reader to whom the 
paper would probably appeal? What are the 
number and quality of its commentators 
and special features? What inferences can 
be drawn as to the potential influence of 
the organ as indicated by the number and 
distribution of its subscribers or readers? 

Newspapers of many types were chosen, 
including those as geographically remote 
from each other as The Boston Globe, The 
Chicago Tribune, and The Kansas City 
Star; papers whose interests, clientele and 
influence were as different as those of the 
small-town weekly and The New York 
Times; and papers of such divergent tone 
as the sensational tabloid and The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Some rather discriminating observations 
were made by the pupils in their reports, 
such as the advantage which a local politi- 
cal party has in the support of a news- 
paper, the disadvantages to the reading pub- 
lic of a one-newspaper setup in a fairly large 
city, the varying degrees of emphasis which 
newspapers give to the same incident, and 
the differing standards of taste exhibited by 
the newspaper reported on in comparison 
with others. 

One pupil noted that although his news- 
paper was an avowed Republican organ, its 
syndicated commentators were often on the 
New Deal side of the fence. Another pupil 
made a rather detailed comparison of the 
reports appearing in his newspaper during 
the Presidential election of 1940 with those 
which were printed by other papers. A third 
report made an analysis of the relative space 
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and prominence given by one newspaper to 
the activities and interests of various social 
and economic groups. Some pupils noted 
the attitudes and influence of the papers 
studied in the matter of local civic prob- 
lems. 

As a result of all this study, the pupils 
themselves stated that the whole project 
had been worthwhile to them because it 
gave them a new conception of the role 
of the newspaper in a democratic society; 
it awakened them to the potentialities for 
social good or evil inherent in the public 
press; it demonstrated the importance of 
discrimination in their choice of newspaper 
reading; it taught them to be realistic in 
appraising what they read; and finally, it 
gave them a sense of the importance of 
maintaining a free press in an enlightened 
democratic society. 

Besides these general results there were 
more immediate and tangible evidences of 
activity on the part of pupils: a desire to 
read newspapers more widely, the sending 
of “letters to the editor’, and a constant 
comparison of the advantages of the free 
press of the United States with the disad- 
vantages, from the democratic point of view, 
of the controlled press of totalitarian coun- 
tries. 

Another activity which offered much to 
the pupils in helping them understand the 
vital significance of public opinion was the 
utilization of the radio programs, Town 
Meeting of the Air and the University of 
Chicago Round-Table. In some instances 
the pupils heard the programs broadcast in 
their homes; at other times transcriptions 
of the previous week’s programs were used 
in the classroom. In either case the hearing 
was preceded by an introduction to the 
problem to be discussed and followed by 
a real town meeting or forum. The moti- 
vation of the broadcasts brought about a 
much wider pupil participation than would 
have been possible otherwise. 

A radio feature which we used to demon- 
strate the power of the radio in promoting 


public opinion came in for much observa- 
tion, discussion, and analysis, namely, the 
practice of certain radio commentators of 
inviting their listening audiences to send 
letters and telegrams to Congressmen and 
Senators to urge the adoption of courses of 
action which the commentators advocate. 
The possibilities in this procedure for indi- 
cating to representatives the will of the 
people were recognized, but the dangers of 
the practice in the hands of a vicious dema- 
gogue gave much concern. Perhaps in no 
other phenomenon was the necessity for an 
informed, intelligent and discriminating 
public more apparent. 

We studied polls of public opinion as a 
recent means of taking the public pulse on 
controversial questions. The techniques of 
such polls as those of the Institute of Public 
Opinion and of Fortune magazine were ana- 
lyzed and criticized as to methods used in 
conducting such surveys, accuracy, and the 
present and future implications of this 
method of sounding out public opinion. 

Much attention was given to divergences 
of opinion as revealed by the views held by 
the various geographical, age, occupational, 
political, and economic groups participating 
in the polls. This exercise made possible 
extensive discussions on why those on relief 
had views on WPA which were quite differ- 
ent from the views held by bankers, as to 
why the New Deal cause received greater 
support on the East Side than on Park Ave- 
nue, as to why the Texans objected to the 
removing of the restrictions on Argentine 
beef imports, and as to why professional 
groups and steel workers held opposite 
opinions on the CIO. 

Study of the polls afforded an opportunity 
for pupils to construct graphs and charts 
noting the fluctuations of opinion on a par- 
ticular question as revealed by the results 
of successive polls over a considerable period 
of time. Very often it was possible to make 
observations on whether government action 
was ahead of public opinion or following 
it. Pupils showed great interest in checking 
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polls against actual results, as in elections, 
policies and practices of the government, 
etc. 

In addition to these activities several pu- 
pils made valuable individual contributions 
—special projects, research topics, and re- 
ports. These included a carefully-kept scrap- 
book of materials from current newspapers 
and periodicals on evidences of threats to 
civil liberty in the United States, a study 
of the movement against academic freedom 
in this country, a paper discussing the in- 
fluence of the motion pictures in creating 
public opinion, and a study illustrating the 
methods used by lobbyists and by adver- 
tisers, with some of their consequences. 


SALARY: “Insufficient salary” stands out “like a 
sore thumb” in the reasons given by 133 former 
high-school teachers of West Virginia for resigning 
from their teaching positions. Insufficient salary 
was mentioned by 95 of the 133 who answered a 
questionnaire reported by Shirley Morton in West 
Virginia School Journal. Among other chief reasons 
are: insecurity of tenure, mentioned by 46, political 
influence, mentioned by 31, and no retirement in- 
surance, mentioned by 29. 


YOUTH & DEFENSE: What about those ru- 
mors that a significant proportion of youth lack en- 
thusiasm for America’s defense program? To get 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 


All in all, we feel that as a result of the 
several experiences which have been briefly 
described, the pupils participating gained 
an understanding of the psychological and 
other factors which enter into the creation 
of public opinion; they recognized the po- 
tentialities of various organs of opinion; 
they became more alert and discerning as 
newspaper readers, radio listeners, and mo- 
tion picture observers; and they learned to 
feel keenly the necessity for keeping the 
channels of communication free in order 
that the vital decisions which must be made 
in any society can be made in the demo- 
cratic manner of free inquiry and full dis- 
cussion. 


FINDINGS * * * 


an answer, an NYA committee had thousands of 
young people interviewed, and received filled-out 
questionnaires from a larger number, reports School 
and Society. Findings: Less than one-half of one 
per cent “expressed definite opposition to the na- 
tional defense program”. More than 70% suggested 
defense-program improvements. And g out of 10 
are “willing to do their bit”. Two thirds of them 
have ideas of how to set about it. 


RADIO: Children listen to all radio programs re- 
gardless of their merit, is the finding of a question- 
naire study made by the United Parents Association 
of New York City, based upon answers in 60,000 
questionnaires returned by pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents. Other conclusions: Children like to listen to 
the news, but they have difficulty in understanding 
most of it. They suggested a simplified news pro- 
gram for youngsters. And 68% of the pupils prefer 
dramatization of fact or fiction to undramatized 
material. 


WAR: From 1496 B.C. to 1861 A.D.—a period of 
3.337 years—the civilized world has enjoyed gen- 
eral peace during only 227 of those years. So states 
Prof. Walter C. Langsam, of Union College, Schen- 
ectady, N.Y., according to a United Press news item. 
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Pupils Share in Control 


By 
FRANK MEYER 


UPILS CAN PARTICIPATE in the control of 
| junior high school on a gradually 
increasing scale when a sympathetic faculty 
is willing to guide, to learn, and to labor 
in a never-ending task. Hundreds of schools 
have proved this to be true. 

These schools do not delude themselves 
by contending that they have student self- 
government, nor do they find that teachers 
are relieved of responsibility or disagreeable 
tasks. They do discover, however, that school 
morale is improved, that boys and girls 
grow in the ability to meet their individual 
and group problems, that the theories and 
techniques of democratic action are learned, 
and that experience is obtained in public 
speaking, group discussion, and in the ad- 
ministration of school activities. Pupils are 
given an opportunity to exercise initiative, 
dependability, power, and responsibility. 

In any school a system of pupil participa- 
tion must evolve slowly and in accordance 
with conditions in the local situation. This 
article is a description of the system oper- 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: Writes the author, 
“Teachers and principals of smaller schools 
often raise the question of the possibilities 
of student councils in their systems. This 
article explains the program for student 
participation in school control that we have 
developed in our junior high school, which 
has 200 pupils, and discusses some of the 
principles that have made it successful.” In- 
cluded is a list of 55 activities in which the 
council engaged during the past school year. 
Mr. Meyer is student-council adviser of 
Grand Haven, Mich., Junior High School. 
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of Our Small Junior High School 


ating for its fifth year in Grand Haven 
Junior High School, which has an enrol- 
ment of 200 pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

The student council is the highest legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial body, and 
has general supervision over all other or- 
ganizations chartered by it. It is headed by 
four officers—president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer—chosen at a general 
school election in September and holding 
office for one year. Nominations are made 
in assembly on Monday of the second week 
of school. To have his name appear on the 
ballot a candidate must file with the princi- 
pal by Thursday noon a petition signed by 
20 per cent of the student-body. Then in 
each homeroom on Friday there is an elec- 
tion modeled after the regular city election. 
That second week of school is designated 
Campaign Week and posters are displayed 
and speeches are given in an effort to win 
votes. 

In addition to the officers, the council 
consists of one representative elected for 
one semester by each of six homerooms, and 
one representative chosen by each of seven 
organizations granted a representative by 
their charters. These chartered organiza- 
tions are not clubs or societies, but groups 
assisting in school administration. There is 
also one teacher who represents the faculty 
and acts as adviser to the council. 

There are no scholarship or citizenship 
requirements for membership on the coun- 
cil, nor is faculty approval necessary. Any 
pupil who can get elected is eligible to 
hold office, with the one provision that the 
president must be in the eighth grade. 
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The full responsibility for a successful 
council rests with the pupils. Actions of the 
council are made by representatives of all 
the pupils. School rules are not made by a 
special clique, nor by faculty stooges. The 
poor scholar or the disorderly citizen is not 
able to point out that he has little or no 
voice in determining rules or general poli- 
cies. The theory of democratic (republican) 
government demands that policies be deter- 
mined by the freely elected representatives 
of the majority. 

No teacher or principal need fear the 
good sense of the student-body. The bril- 
liant pupil is not always chosen, nor the 
best speaker, nor the aggressive leader, but 
in most cases capable and respected pupils 
are elected, pupils who grow on the job and 
prove themselves worthy of the trust placed 
in them. To obtain these results, however, 
much time must be spent before the elec- 
tion in considering qualities desired in pu- 
pil officers, and in determining methods of 
judging these qualities in candidates. Junior 
high pupils do this well. 

Our council is an active force in the 
school, with many real problems to solve. 
Too many times teachers and administra- 
tors are heard to remark, “Our council 
hasn’t anything to do”, or “I wish we could 
find a project for our council.” Such state- 
ments are unnecessary and illustrate an 
utter lack of appreciation for the possibili- 
ties and the position of a student council. 

A council sensitive to pupil needs and 
desires will forever be studying proposals, 
planning projects, reconsidering established 
systems, and investigating means of improv- 
ing the school. A school which welcomes 
constructive criticism, which can bear to 
have its customs and traditions examined, 
and which desires to more fully satisfy its 
reason for existence will encourage such a 
council. 

The council should not be a mere enter- 
tainment committee, a dignified sponsor of 
parties and dances. Neither should it be a 
superior, cloistered assembly which inflicts 


its will upon the masses in the form of rules 
and regulations. The student council must 


“be the voice of the pupils in school affairs, 


laboring in its sphere to make pupil life 
more profitable and more enjoyable. 

During the year 1940-41 the Grand Haven 
Junior High Student Council so varied its 
activities in legislation and administration 
that many aspects of pupil life were af- 
fected by its work. As one examines the fol- 
lowing list compiled from a study of the 
secretary's minutes it is plain that rules 
were made, social activities sponsored, prece- 
dents altered, new institutions established, 
honors given, service rendered, and numer- 
ous problems solved. The council carried 
out a_ well-rounded program’ without 
strained effort by simply solving problems 
presented by its members. During the year 
this student council: 


1. Sponsored a “get-acquainted week” 
2. Approved the subscription rate for the news- 
paper 
3. Approved various appointments as required 
by the Constitution and the charters 
4. Sponsored six all-school bicycle hikes* 
5. Determined privileges of the pupils holding 
“Good Citizenship Cards” 
6. Decided where safety-patrol boys should be 
stationed 
7. Worked on the problems of clearing the 
building of loiterers after school and of keeping the 
halls and toilets free of undesirable marks 
8. Sponsored activities for fire-prevention week 
9. Considered changes in the method of select- 
ing honor roll pupils 
10. Requested that a plug be put in the sink of 
one toilet 
11. Chartered the Junior Red Cross Board 
12. Established rules for and awarded honor cer- 
tificates 
13. Attended a conference of pupil officers in con- 
nection with the regional convention of the M.E.A. 
14. Sponsored two train excursions’ 
15. Organized a program for welcoming the sixth 
graders to Junior High 
16. Sponsored flower growing during the sum- 
mer with a flower show in September 


* Joan Susterich, “Bicycling Is Our Hobby”, Stu- 
dent Life, May 1941, p. 7. 

*Frank Meyer, “A Train Trip as a Council 
Project”, School Activities, February 1941, pp. 233- 


234. 
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17. Attempted to get a school seng 

18. Supervised the all-school parties; granted per- 
mission to organizations which sponsored these 

19. Purchased a nickelodeon for Junior High 

20. Was in charge of ushers at the annual school 
exhibit 

21. Decided not to discontinue the student court 

22. Accepted and rejected resignations from offi- 
cers of chartered organizations 

23. Removed some pupils from office for neglect 
of duty 

24. Established rules for hall traffic; studied many 
suggestions for changes 

25. Established rules for conduct of hall moni- 
tors 

26. Chartered a Junior High Bank 

27. Sold Defense Savings Stamps through the 
bank 

28. Attended all meetings of the Interschool 
Council 

29. Acted as custodian of the money of all or- 
ganizations and approved its expenditure 

30. Established an employment bureau for 
junior-high pupils 

gi. Assisted in promotion of the community tree- 
planting project 

32. Numbered hooks in cloakrooms and assigned 
each person a hook 

33. Sent information to other schools on council 
organization 

34. Sold school pins and emblems 

35. Had charge of advertising and ticket sales 
for the junior-high operetta 

36. Subscribed to Student Life 

37. Investigated the work of chartered organiza- 
tions periodically 

38. Approved rules and policies for the library 

39. Decided what to do in the case of one pupil 
who destroyed a library book 

40. Assisted in organizing two elementary-school 
councils 

41. Encouraged banking and thrift 

42. Adopted a name for the school’s athletic 
teams 

43- Improved the physical condition of the coun- 
cil room 

44. Acted as a “court of appeals” for the student 
court 

45. Purchased a Christmas tree and decorations 

45. Tried to solve the snow-balling problem 

47. Promoted interest in the athletic program 

48. Altered the charter of the athletic board 

49. Sponsored the Red Cross drive 

50. Ordered bicycles kept in stands 

51. Investigated damage done to bicycles in the 
stands 


52. Determined some newspaper policies 


53- Labored to improve behavior in the halls 

54. Determined school colors 

55- Organized girls’ shop and boys’ cooking clubs 

The question of the council’s sphere and 
extent of power is an important one. In 
this school the council may consider any 
subject presented by its members. In addi- 
tion its constitution definitely delegates cer- 
tain powers to it. The first article of the 
constitution on “Powers and Duties of the 
Council” reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. The Council shall have power to consider 
all matters brought before it by its members. 

Sec. 2. The Council shall have general supervision 
over (a) the junior high newspaper, (b) the Safety 
Patrol, (c) the junior high library, (d) the Junior 
Red Cross, (e) social activities, (f) hall captains, 
(g) junior-high assemblies, (h) boys’ and girls’ ath- 
letics, (i) clubs and their organization, (j) musical 
organizations, and (k) other junior-high-school ac- 
tivities. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall have charge of (a) the 
lost and found department, (b) general bulletin 
boards, and (c) any activity referred to it by the 
principal. 

Sec. 4. All appointments made by the president 
will be with the consent of the Council. 

Sec. 5. The Council shall have power to expel a 
member or officer for just cause by a 2/3 vote of 
the total membership. 

Sec. 6. Because the principal is responsible to the 
superintendent of schools and the board of educa- 


tion, he shall have the power to veto all acts of the 
Council. 


The council's sphere of power is limited 
by definite delegation of certain aspects of 
school life and by the veto power of the 
principal. Although it may consider any 
problem presented by its members it under- 
stands that certain matters are outside its 
jurisdiction. 

It has discovered that consultation with 
the principal and the faculty is wise pro- 
cedure and extremely helpful in meeting 
difficulties. Faculty guidance is necessary 
for smooth operation of a student council 
and is sincerely desired by junior-high pu- 
pils, but this does not mean faculty dom- 
ination. The foregoing activities were car- 
ried out by pupils without faculty dictation 
and without a single veto by the principal. 
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In fact, the principal has never exercised 
his veto power. He and the teachers can be 
of invaluable assistance by suggesting alter- 
natives and by checking final plans. 

A study of the preceding list will indi- 
cate the sphere of school life in which pupil 
participation in administration can be prac- 
ticed. 

Our council of eighteen members does 
the bulk of its work through special com- 
mittees. If a new problem is presented the 
usual procedure calls for the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the matter. 
The chairman is always from the council, 
with one eighth-grader and one seventh- 
grader of the opposite sex from outside the 
council as members. 

The committee gathers the facts, consults 
the experts (principals and teachers) , dis- 
cusses the matter with homerooms and with 
pupils especially interested in the project. 
A report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions must be written out before the council 
meets. At the mecting this report is read 
by the chairman of the committee. It is dis- 
cussed, questions are asked, and explana- 
tions given. 

After debate is completed a vote is taken 
on the report, and the recommendation is 
accepted or rejected. If the latter occurs a 
substitute motion is in order or the com- 
mittee is instructed to do further work on 
the project. This procedure helps the coun- 
cil to do its work wisely and efficiently and 
prevents hasty, haphazard decisions, while 
the fact that two committee members are 
from without the council spreads repre- 
sentation, enables interested persons to work 
on a project, and permits more pupils to 
take part in council activities. 

Meetings of the council are held weekly 
during the last period on Friday. This time 
is desirable because it permits meetings to 
last more than an hour. Most sessions do 
take longer, a few running an hour and a 
half to two hours. This is not too desirable, 
but when the press of business makes it 
necessary to reject motions to adjourn the 


seriousness of that business is evident. 

The order of business is as follows: roll 
call, minutes, committee reports, communi- 
cations, old business, new business, appoint- 
ment of committees, and adjournment. 

It is essential to the success of any pupil 
government program that the student-body 
be well informed about council activities. 
Pupils must feel their importance in the 
governmental scheme; they must know that 
the council is working for and with them. 
In this school the weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished each Monday noon, carries a regular 
column on the last council meeting. It is 
written by the assistant-editor, who has a 
seat on the council. Important actions of the 
council are explained and the names of com- 
mittee members are published. 

Tuesday’s homeroom session (1:15-1:35) 
is the council and school business period. 
The minutes of Friday's meeting have been 
duplicated by the office and are now read by 
the homeroom representative. This is a 
report of all council business. The repre- 
sentative explains more of the details, an- 
swers questions, and tries to defend council 
action. It is here that he receives his in- 
structions, that he is told his constituents’ 
wishes. 

Many matters are brought up for a home- 
room vote before the council decides them 
in order that the council may know the 
wishes of the student-body. It is here that 
each pupil can feel that he has a part in 
determining school policy. He may use all 
his powers to influence his room and his 
representative on specific projects. And it 
is here that the representative must give an 
account of himself and must prove that he 
has worked on the council and that his en- 
deavor has been for the best interest of the 
room and the school. 

One device to insure his devotion to duty 
is the roll-call vote. On the demand of two 
members of the council such a vote must 
be taken. As the secretary calls the roll each 
member of the council answers “yes” or 
“no”. This vote is then recorded in the min- 
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utes. In two cases last year an unsuccessful 
attempt was made by some leaders to re- 
move homeroom representatives because of 
their votes on important matters. 

At this Tuesday meeting the homeroom 
president presides. Every week he asks this 
question, “Does anyone have any matter 
which should be presented to the council?” 
Now any pupil in junior high can initiate 
legislation or propose a special project. His 
representative will present it to the council 
and he may be on the committee to study it. 

The council is close to the pupils. They 
hear about it often, and it is a vital factor 
in their school life. In addition, any person 
may visit council meetings and may address 
the council if he so desires. All this must 
be true if a system of pupil participation in 
school control is to be most satisfactory. 

Subordinate to the council but essential 
to the system are ten chartered organiza- 
tions. They receive their charters from the 
council and are subject to general super- 
vision by it. However, the council attempts 
to cooperate with these organizations by as- 
sisting rather than investigating, requesting 
suggestions rather than issuing decrees. 
Every five weeks they report on their activi- 
ties to the council by means of a written 
form. Each organization is assisted by a 
teacher-adviser. 

The student court® is composed of three 
judges appointed by the president. It is the 
judicial body for enforcing certain school 
rules. 

The assembly committee is charged with 
arranging weekly assembly programs. One 
member is elected by each homeroom and 
one appointed from each grade by the presi- 
dent. 

The civil-service commission* of four 
members operates the civil-service system, 
with competitive examinations for candi- 
dates for positions in many organizations. 

*Frank Meyer, “A Functioning Student Court”, 
School Activities, March 1940, pp. 277-278 +. 

*Frank Meyer, “The Merit System: A Civil Serv- 


ice Reform”, The Clearing House, September 1940, 
PP- 24-27. 


The newspaper staff produces the weekly 
newspaper, “The White-Cap”. The editor 
and business manager are appointed by the 
president, while members of the staff are 
chosen through civil service. 

Hall captains, chosen through civil serv- 
ice, regulate traffic in the hall and on the 
stairs. 

The bank staff operates the banking sys- 
tem under the plan of “Thrift, Inc.” Its 
members, certified by the civil-service com- 
mission, are on duty from 8:00-8:15 and 
1:00-1:15 daily. 

The athletic board, appointed by the 
president, assists in managing the intra- 
mural and interscholastic athletic program. 

Under the A.A.A. system the safety patrol 
is on duty at the street corners around the 
school. While the captain is selected by the 
president, members must take a civil-service 
test. 

The work of the Junior Red Cross in the 
school is directed by a board composed of 
one person appointed by the president and 
one elected from each homeroom. 

In charge of the junior high library is a 
library board of seven members. The head 
librarian is appointed by the president and 
the others are chosen through civil-service 
examinations. 

Homerooms, of course, are organized with 
their own officers and committees. They 
form the units around which the council 
system is built. 

Through hard work and cooperation 
among teachers and pupils the program de- 
scribed here is made a reality. This is no 
“paper system”. It functions in the life of 
the school and in the lives of the pupils. 
Development shown by individuals is often 
phenomenal. Given an opportunity, pupils 
can grow in all the desirable qualities es- 
sential in a democracy. A system such as 
this makes of the school a laboratory for 
democratic living.* 


*Frank Meyer, “The School, A Laboratory for 
Democratic Living”, The Social Studies, February 
1941, PP. 51-52. 
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Each Freshman Girl has a 


Seniors participate in 
Phoenix High guidance 


BIG SISTER 


By ETHEL ROSENBERRY 


ITH FRIENDSHIP as the heart of its pur- 
W prose. the “Big Sister” department in 
Phoenix Union High School welcomes new 
girls. The Girls League, the all-girls or- 
ganization of the school, (membership 
1,800) furnishes the framework within 
which the department—one of eight into 
which the League is divided—operates. A 
chairman assisted by a committee of thirty 
or more girls is responsible for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the program. 
Because this pupil orientation of new girls 
is essentially a guidance activity, the dean 
of girls acts as adviser. 

New girls fall into three groups—the 
larger class of about 550 who enter each 
fall, a small group of 40 or 50 who enter 
at mid-year, and many girls who enter ir- 
regularly by ones and twos throughout the 
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Eprror’s Note: The “big and little sister 
plan” of Phoenix, Ariz., Union High School 
is a genuine adventure in practical democ- 
racy, as readers will realize when they learn 
of the care the school takes to see that fresh- 
man girls are paired with senior girls on 
a non-snobbish, equal-opportunity basis. 
While big sisters are perhaps most useful in 
breaking the ice for their newcomer little 
sisters, they are also available throughout 
the first school year as friends and advisers. 
A similar, but less extensive plan is used 
for freshman and senior boys. This idea is 
not an experiment, as the school has found 
it an effective program over a period of 
many years. Miss Rosenberry is dean of girls 
in the school. 
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year. It is the first group who test the ability 
and endurance of the pupil chairman. 
Plans for the reception of this class begin 
in the February preceding its entrance in 
September. 

It is the chairman’s responsibility to as- 
sign a big sister to each 8th-grade girl, to 
prepare big sisters to do their jobs well, 
and to arrange for parties to be held before 
the close of school, at which the high-school 
girls receive their little sisters. 

To accomplish this the chairman or- 
ganizes her committee into the following 
sub-committees: a receiving committee to 
meet school buses, a hostess committee to 
serve at each party, a committee to take 
charge of big sister meetings, and a clerical 
committee to fill out forms, etc. The chair- 
man schedules the ten or twelve parties for 
dates and hours acceptable to the tributary 
schools, and issues the invitations. 

The chairman’s task is complicated by 
the fact that the high-school district is a 
union district, including seventeen city and 
rural elementary-school districts, each with 
its separate board of education. Hence 
cumulative records are not available. 

During February and March the director 
of research and guidance visits each ele- 
mentary school to administer a testing pro- 
gram and to leave classification cards for 
each pupil. Along with other information 
the card contains data on its owner's scho- 
lastic record, hobbies and special interests, 
talents and leadership ability, home back- 
ground, financial need, nationality, and the 
type of big sister who should be selected 
for each girl. When the record cards are re- 
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turned to the high school, the assistant to 
the dean of girls makes a list of the entering 
girls from each school, together with 
selected information about each one that 
will aid in the choice of her big sister. These 
lists are then turned over to the big sister 
chairman. 

Early in the second semester the chair- 
man sends each girls’ homeroom a mimeo- 
graphed sheet to be used for the signatures 
of all girls who wish to volunteer as big 
sisters. After each girl's name the home- 
room adviser writes an appraisal of her 
ability to serve acceptably as sponsor for a 
new girl. At the same time these volunteers 
fill out individual application blanks which 
state their nationality, height, special inter- 
ests, and last class period. 

One objective of the department has al- 
ways been to protect individual personality, 
and because the information about both 
big and little sisters is of a personal nature, 
the department chairman is the only pupil 
who handles the lists. Consulting with the 
adviser wher necessary, the chairman first 
checks the applications, noting the names 
of girls with outstanding ability and remov- 
ing names of any whose teacher recom- 
mendations on attitude or ability indicate 
they would be of only negative value in 
orienting new girls. 

Both adviser and chairman realize that 
the degree of recognition accorded when a 
girl is selected for this responsibility may be 
sufficient to establish her sense of impor- 
tance and to turn her self-expression into 
constructive channels. Yet they feel that the 
first contact a new pupil has with the school 
is too important to risk assigning the wrong 
liaison person. 

The big sister applications give the ad- 
viser an opportunity to help some of the 
girls face their problems objectively and 
evaluate their behavior and attitudes in 
terms of their worth to the social group. As 
a result, some of the pupils who would 
otherwise be excluded from the project are 
invited to be big sisters. 


The list of entering girls is next checked, 
to find those who seem to have special abili- 
ties, leadership qualities, or need for espe- 
cially wise guidance. Then the big and little 
sisters are paired. 

Such factors as these are taken into con- 
sideration: special interests, such as sports, 
music, stamp collecting, student-body ac- 
tivities; nationality; height; cultural back- 
ground; social maturity; special need. An 
attempt is made to place together two girls 
with some common interest as a basis for 
friendship, two girls of the same nationality 
if that seems especially desirable, or an older 
girl selected for her ability to interest and 
to guide in the right direction a little new- 
comer who is likely to fall by the wayside 
without that guidance. 

Each year some high-school girls request 
to be paired with certain entering girls. Ex- 
perience long ago taught us that such re- 
quests cannot be granted. The emphasis 
soon would shift from a spirit of genuine 
helpfulness and good will to one of com- 
petition for certain especially attractive 
girls. In addition, the project offers the girls 
experience in enlarging their circles of 
friends, the technics of which can be prac- 
ticed with a minimum of self-consciousness 
when others of the group are similarly en- 
gaged. 

The third step is preparing the big sisters 
to carry out their responsibility. Several 
days before a party for one of the little 
sister groups is held, the girls who are to 
act as big sisters for that group are called 
together. The purposes of this meeting are 
(1) to learn which girls will be unable to 
be at the party, (2) to acquaint girls with 
the procedures to follow in meeting their 
little sisters, in taking them on a tour of 
the campus, and in making contacts during 
the summer and on “freshman day” in Sep- 
tember, and (g) to put the relationship of 
the high-school girls to their protégés on a 
basis of friendliness and service. Although 
extra girls are called to each meeting the 
clerical committee sees that a reserve group 








is present at each party. Thus no one goes 
sisterless. 

The chairman gives each big sister a list 
of suggestions which has been developed 
throughout the years, and girls who have 
served before relate experiences and make 
suggestions. The new big sister’s own pleas- 
ing or disappointing experiences as a fresh- 
man also help her to know how she can 
serve best. In one case imagination was 
stimulated by a group of letters from an 
eighth-grade teacher, in which her pupils 
stated what each hoped her big sister would 
be and do. 

A big sister is informed whenever her 
charge needs unusual assistance or has 
some handicap which might startle or 
puzzle one upon meeting her. 

To bridge the long gap from June 1st to 
September, the chairman urges girls to con- 
tact their “little sisters” by letter, telephone, 
or visit. Such contacts go far toward re- 
assuring an uncertain youngster about the 
spirit she will find in the new school, and 
become the incentive for swimming parties, 
theatre parties, or other social activity. 

Parties are held in the social hall, which 
has been attractively furnished by the Girls 
League and which is supervised and cared 
for by the League’s social committee—the 
S.0.S. They range in size from fifty to over 
two hundred girls. One can almost feel a 
question mark being projected into the cen- 
ter of the room as grade-school girls eye 
the older girls and wonder “which is my 
big sister” or “I hope that girl is my big 
sister’’. 

The department chairman or her assist- 
ant introduces the Girls League presidents 
for the past year and for the coming year. 
The dean of girls adds her welcome to the 
presidents’ and explains opportunities for 
school participation which are open to 
freshman girls. She also mentions the finan- 
cial aids available, names the faculty mem- 
bers who will be of special help to them, 
and suggests certain objectives—personal, 
emotional, and _ scholastic-which they 
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should reach by the end of the senior year. 

School uniforms are modeled and their 
uses explained, and the program depart- 
ment of the League presents a short pro- 
gram. Then the chairman reads the pairing. 

Her assistants give each girl a little tag 
bearing the League emblem, B?* (read in 
algebraic terms)* and containing space for 
the owner’s name, address, and telephone 
number. The tags are filled out and ex- 
changed. 

In couples or in groups high-school girls 
take their charges through buildings and 
over the grounds, stopping to show offices 
and rooms which freshmen need to know. 
At the desk outside the attendance office 
many helpful words of guidance are given as 
the various forms used in that office are ex- 
plained. We hope that some of the tradi- 
tional fear of administrative offices is fore- 
stalled by the assurance these older girls are 
able to give. 

High-school customs, traditions and regu- 
lations are expounded, and the tour closes 
at the cafeteria. Here the S. O. S. girls and 
their advisers serve punch and cake, and 
the girls join the freshman boys and their 
high-school guides. 

One year ago the Girls League and the 
Boys Federation tried a cooperative experi- 
ment. While the Federation organized its 
“big brother’ project along different and 
less complicated lines than those of the 
Girls League, invitations to a school party 
were issued jointly. The boys met together 
in a different room, but boys and girls came 
together in the social hall for refreshments. 
Costs were shared by the two organizations. 

For the S. O. S. girls washing dishes was 
lifted from a menial task to a desirable so- 
cial activity when leaders of the Boys 
Federation joined in the “clean-up” job. 
This year refreshments were served in the 
cafeteria with the boys again assisting. An- 
other advantage of this plan is that new 
pupils learn how to use the cafeteria under 
friendly guidance, without having to com- 

* A command to each pair, “Be square.” 
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pete with hundreds rushing to satisfy their 
hunger. 

On freshman day in the fall—the Saturday 
before the formal opening of school—big 
sisters meet their little sisters, assist them to 
interpret their schedules, guide them to 
their classes, to the book store, or to ad- 
ministrative offices, if necessary, and answer 
questions which would often remain un- 
answered otherwise. This service is given 
without disturbance to classes. Additional 
big sisters are on hand to help girls whose 
sponsors do not come. 

Welcoming mid-year freshman girls is the 
special project of the Friendship Club, and 
follows the general plan already outlined. 

During the past year 111 girls were late 
entrants. Each late entrant goes to the 
dean's office with her schedule. After she has 
a conference with the dean, who gives her 
information which she will need immedi- 
ately in making her adjustment, a pupil 
secretary takes her to all of her classes, 
leaving an introduction slip with each 
teacher and having her enrolment slip 
signed. Arrangements for companionship 
at lunch are made, and the welcome com- 
mittee of her homeroom assumes major re- 
sponsibility for helping her to find her 
place. 

Every two weeks the Friendship Club 
honors girls who have entered within that 
period at a party. Frequently a new girl 
establishes status through this club. 

The big sister project is based upon four 
major premises. Experience leads us to be- 
lieve that they are sound. 

First, individuals fear the unknown and 
direct their interests toward the known and 
familiar. The size of our school and an 
instinctive fear, augmented by rumor, that 
the individual will be lost in the crowd, has 
caused many a child to worry all summer. 
Some have never seen the school before. 

Remarks by parents and grade teachers 
indicate that after the high-school party 
girls lose their fear and eagerly anticipate 
the first day. Particularly is this true if the 


big sister carries through during the sum- 
mer. 

Second, guidance—good or bad—will al- 
ways be given to pupils by pupils. Pupil 
opinion, frequently thoughtlessly uttered, 
will carry weight in directing other pupils 
toward or away from certain teachers, 
courses, and activities, and in coloring their 
attitudes, their conduct, the direction of 
their purposes, and their evaluation of what 
learning is worthwhile. 

The big sister’s opinions and guidance 
are directed, within limits which we recog- 
nize, by a desire to help her protégé make 
a good start in a direction that will satisfy 
her and the school. From upper-class girls 
one frequently hears this remark, “I don’t 
know what I would have done without my 
big sister. She told me everything!” 

Third, pupils can get some things across 
to pupils more successfully than can teach- 
ers. Pupils discount teacher counsel on the 
value of study and proper behavior. 

“I'm so glad that my big sister told me 
that it was important to get good grades 
and keep a good merit record if I wanted to 
get into student activities.” Pupil advice 
did motivate the girl who uttered these 
words, where a teacher’s word might have 
gone unheeded. 

Fourth, friendship and _ intelligently 
directed good will are vital forces that func- 
tion constructively in individual adjust- 
ment and in building school morale and 
sympathetic community appreciation. As 
one girl put it, “My big sister ate lunch 
with me once every week during my fresh- 
man year. I could ask her anything. I can 
never tell how much she helped me.” Oc- 
casionally the dean can use a big sister to 
help steer a girl who is starting in the wrong 
direction. 

During the years when only the girls were 
being entertained principals and parents 
would often ask why the boys were not in- 
vited, saying that they needed it as much 
as the girls. 

Acquaintance, interest, and understand- 








ing of each other's problems have grown 
between the dean's office and the elementary 
schools. One principal asks the dean to 
confer with him and his eighth-grade teach- 
ers in order that they may point out the 
need for special interest and guidance for 
certain girls, and give information which 
they do not wish to fix in writing. 

The project offers a challenge to high- 
school girls. The writing of this account 
was interrupted by a visit from next year’s 
department chairman—herself a late entrant 
last year—to discuss plans and problems— 
how to correct some of the weak spots, how 
to organize a committee to keep interest 
alive and active throughout the year, how 
to improve the group process, how to get 
extra sisters for freshman day. A retiring 
chairman evaluates her year’s program and 
gives her conclusions, along with various 
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suggestions, to her successor. The project 
stimulates girls to find concrete expression 
for friendship and good will without ex- 
pectation of recognition or reward other 
than that which unselfish service always 
gives. 

We grant that our expectations always 
exceed our results. Some individuals will 
always fail us. The chairman and the ad- 
viser will err in judgment when pairing in- 
dividuals, and some disappointment to in- 
dividual girls is inevitable. The time and 
effort demanded to organize and administer 
a project which involves the pairing of over 
a thousand girls and in which respect for 
personality must be a prime consideration, 
is tremendous. But we believe that it is 
worth all that it costs. We believe that good 
will intelligently directed to serve the best 
interests of the group is DEMOCRACY. 


Recently They Said: 


The Flunking System 


Another school term has just come to an end, 
and once again I feel like a murderer. Or rather, I 
feel much as a soldier must when he has just obeyed 
orders to put to the edge of the bayonet a squad of 
prisoners. For you see, after a series of tests and 
much mature thought and searching of the heart, 
I have upheld the high standards of our educational 
system by condemning a dozen or two of the chil- 
dren whose parents have entrusted them to my 
care to six months of disgrace and failure and that 
most cruel of all punishments—boredom.—JULIAN 
DRACHMAN in High Points. 


Lucky Brontes 


It was lucky for the Brontes and lucky for 
posterity that education and psychology were not 
then at their present exquisite peak. Otherwise 
Branwell would have been popped into an Excep- 
tional Children School and taught to do something 
he didn’t like instead of fussing with wooden 
soldiers till he was twenty-three. The girls (Char- 
lotte and Emily) would have been taken in hand 
by the school psychologist and made to get a well 
adjusted inferiority by playing tennis badly with 
normal girls who couldn't spell. Genius would have 


been analyzed out of them and they would have 
been able to face the living world with the clear 
blank eye of us splendid normals—DAwNn POwELL, 
in a book review of The Brontes’ Web of Childhood, 
in PM. 


Social-Studies Hurdles 


In many Texas school systems, the social-studies 
programs have been and are being remodeled in 
such a way as to make them of inestimable service 
in equipping students to live successfully, usefully, 
and happily in our democracy. Some of the systems 
have made much greater and much more rapid 
progress in this direction than others. Not many 
have satisfied themselves that they are near the 
ideal goal. 

Tradition, inertia, accrediting systems, lack of 
funds, lack of enlightened and inspired leadership, 
and many other handicaps are retarding many 
systems in the struggle for reforms, and are prac- 
tically blocking progress in other places. It is rather 
surprising that so many have been able to make 
such significant gains in the face of so many diff- 
culties and limitations—J. W. BaLpwin in “A 
Survey of the Present Status and Current Trends 
in the Social Studies Curriculum in Texas Schools”, 
published by the University of Texas. 
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“LET ME DO IT!” 


Teacher-dominated activities may be more polished 
—but Mead High prefers to develop pupil ability 


By JEN JENKINS 


F STROKING a beard makes it grow, then 
I the oldster, “Learn by doing”, should 
have a Sampson-like crop of whiskers to 
show off to its youthful strokers! For many 
are the high-school pupils of today whose 
practical knowledge of an activity has come 
through their having performed the action, 
crude as it might be, from the first stages of 
their training. 

Among this large group are some of the 
pupils of the Mead High School. In this 
school the unusual phases of the “learn-by- 
doing” system are less numerous in the cur- 
ricular than in the extracurricular field. 
This article, therefore, will deal briefly with 
the curricular, then concentrate upon the 
extracurricular. 

One of the multitudinous duties of teach- 
ers in the past has been the daily reading 
of the Bible before the junior- and senior- 
high-school assemblies. That is now a spe- 
cial project of the members of the speech 
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Eprror’s Note: Some years ago we pub- 
lished a satire in “The Educational Whirl” 
about the very progressive school in which 
the teachers had to stay after school to toil 
upon impressive classroom projects so that 
these could later be displayed to visiting 
educators as pupil work. As explained in 
this article, the Mead, Neb., High School, 
where Miss Jenkins is principal, does just 
the opposite. The goal is democratic control 
of pupil activities by pupils. They run the 
show, they do the work. Good or bad, it’s 
their work, and they’re learning. 
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class, who in their class work have had some 
theory on the art of oral reading. Not only 
is the busy teacher relieved, but the pupil is 
given the opportunity of appearing before 
the public in a practical sort of way. He is 
also given an added contact with the great- 
est of all great literature. 

A few years ago it became very apparent 
that the school library, at that time little 
more than shelves of uncatalogued books 
housed in a small “cubby-room”, must be 
made more usable for the pupils. We needed 
a new location, additional book shelves, and 
a plan for the cataloguing of the books. An 
effective solution was found in the forma- 
tion of a library committee, comprising a 
faculty adviser and one pupil from each 
class, whose principal duty was to catalog 
and classify the books. 

First, however, with their far-reaching 
project in view, this committee appeared 
before the school board and asked for finan- 
cial backing. Explanation of the details of 
the tentative plan, and demonstrations of 
how needed materials would be used in cat- 
aloguing and classifying the books, had the 
desired result: sanction of the plan. 

Today the library has a new location at 
the end of the study hall. More than seven 
hundred books have been classified, cata- 
logued, and shelved by this committee of 
four. The theory of classification and cata- 
loguing has been laboriously learned from 
the best books on the subject, at odd mo- 
ments on school days and on many a Satur- 
day afternoon spent in the school library. 
Practical information has been gained from 
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a visit to the library of a large city school. 

The keeping of the library is in the 
hands of the committee, the senior member 
being responsible for the scheduling of duty 
hours. One evident weakness which should 
be eliminated is the short time that librari- 
ans are on duty. We hope soon to have the 
library open during school hours as well as 
the noon period and the period before 
school begins in the morning. 

Members of the committee are chosen 
for their honesty as well as for their intelli- 
gence and interest in books. They do their 
own recording of hours worked on their 
time-cards, and at the end of the term they 
are given academic credit upon the same 
basis as they receive any other academic 
credit. 

The library corner is no Utopia. Un- 
doubtedly a trained librarian could find er- 
rors in classification and could see room 
for improvement in other ways. But until 
a trained librarian is placed on duty this 
plan, imperfect as it may be, will play an 
effective part in broadening the lives of the 
pupils of Mead High. 

In the field of the extracurricular, the 
Drama Club has done much in the way of 
courting the oldster’s favor. This group, an 
organization of go or more, annually spon- 
sors the Freshman-Sophomore Declamatory 
Contest, the convocation program, and an 
evening dramatics program. Special events 
sponsored this year have been the County 
One-Act Play Festival and a book review. 
Several members of the Drama Club also 
acted as judges at a W.C.T.U. oratorical 
contest. 

In working out the declamatory contest, 
the club designates each of its junior and 
senior members as a director of one of the 
readings, usually in the field in which the 
director himself is most interested. Not only 
does the pupil director help to find the 
reading—he also cuts it, if necessary, and at 
noons or before school in the mornings he 
meets periodically with his entrant for in- 
struction and practice. There is usually one 


practice held in the presence of the club 
sponsor, who gives helpful criticism. 

The responsibility of directorship lies 
heavily upon the director’s shoulders. Con- 
ferences with the club sponsor are held 
repeatedly on such problems as, “How can 
I get him to show more expression?” It is 
likely that any outstanding successes the 
representatives of the school have had in 
inter-school contests and festivals are due in 
part to this earlier training. 

Convocation programs are planned by 
Drama Club committees, headed by upper- 
classmen. Their goals follow: (1) One 15- 
minute program each week, (2) Programs 
of both an entertaining and an educational 
nature, and (3) Appearance of every pupil 
in the senior and junior high school in at 
least one program a year. 

These goals are not always reached, but 
now and then certain members reach far 
beyond their set goals. For instance, one 
year an ambitious leader worked out a 
point system and held an inter-class contest, 
naming the winning class at the end of the 
year. This same enterprising individual, be- 
ing the secretary of the club and also a 
shorthand pupil, concocted the idea of re- 
cording in shorthand every speech, every 
reading, etc., presented in programs, and 
then transcribing it into a special, secretary's 
book. 

Several evening dramatics programs of 
three one-act plays have been planned and 
carried out by the Drama Club and the 
Dramatics Class. Pupil directors in the class 
have coached the plays, which are presented 
to the public under the auspices of the club 
and the class. Such duties as the selling of 
tickets, making up of characters, changing 
of the stage, costuming, prompting, etc., are 
performed entirely by the pupils. The 
teacher-adviser usually spends her evening 
in the audience. 

Management of the County One-Act Play 
Festival, to which Mead was host, was the 
special interest of the Drama Club this year. 
Their enthusiasm was increased by the an- 
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“Let Me Do It!” 


nouncement from the office of the super- 
intendent that all net receipts from the 
activity would go into their depleted treas- 
ury. 

Following carefully worked-out plans 
made by the club president and the teacher 
advisers, stage managers, doormen, guides, 
and an announcer supervised the activity 
in an efficient manner. During the two eve- 
nings on which the festival was held, the 
teachers again were mere figureheads, watch- 
ing their pupils give the oldster’s beard a 
few more pats. 
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Probably critics would say, “But the work 
done is quantitative, not qualitative!” It 
must be admitted that the pupil's lack of 
knowledge on certain points of technique 
often means a production largely lacking 
in polish. More than once the immaturity 
of a pupil’s judgment has brought about 
small calamities. But the heart of the grow- 
ing youth of today is crying, “Let me do it!” 
To the same extent that educational agen- 
cies satisfy that cry they develop the abilities 
of the doers of tomorrow. 

Let them do it! 


Safety: Opportunities for Science and 
Math Teachers 


Safety can vitalize the teaching of all the sciences, 
physical, biological, social. 

Why do we skid if we try to stop or turn too 
quickly on a slippery pavement? Newton's first 
law of motion, of course. (Physicists and engineers, 
who understand the laws of motion, should have 
few automobile accidents; psychologists, who under- 
stand human behavior, should have none at all.) 

Why are we likely to fall if we step on a round 
pencil left lying on the floor? Because rolling fric- 
tion is less than sliding friction. 

If I lean out too far from the top of a ladder, 
why does the ladder tip over? Because the center 
of gravity is outside the base. 

If a car going 40 (or 60) miles an hour runs into 
a concrete abutment, and another car falls from 
the roof of a building onto the street below, and 
the impact is the same in both cases, how high is 
the building? That one takes some physics and 
some mathematics too, and teaches a good safety 
lesson. 

Where should we and shouldn't we go, in a 
thunder storm? Are lightning rods really any good? 
Is it smart to turn on the electric light while 
standing in the bath tub? What happens—both 
physics and physiology—if we get an electric shock? 
What happens when we apply resuscitation? Why 
do we treat a person who has been under water 
the same as one who grabbed a live wire? 

If I am driving 20 miles an hour, and a child 
runs into the street 50 feet away, can I stop before 


hitting him? What if I am going 25, or go? What 
if it is raining? Or if one of my four brakes isn't 
working? Or I have had three drinks? Or the radio 
is telling me of a long forward pass? Physics, physi- 
ology, mathematics, perhaps a little psychology. 

Why do we have hand rails on stairs and not in 
hallways? That runs into the whole physiology 
of balance. 

What is a safety match, and why? Physics and 
chemistry. 

Why mustn't workmen in a powder plant have 
metal nails in their shoes? Do such buildings have 
light or heavy roofs and walls? What kind of fire 
extinguishers do we use on a burning waste basket, 
a burning automobile, a burning kettle of grease, 
a short circuited electric motor? What kinds of body 
burns are there and what do we do for them? 

Why are highway speed limits lower in Massa- 
chusetts than in North Dakota? The answer to 
this question is partly in geography, partly in an- 
thropology. 

Why do we have school fire drills and not just 
fire alarms? Psychology. 

Accident statistics for the nation, the state, the 
city or the school offer innumerable exercises in 
mathematics, including rates, proportions, and the 
construction of graphs. 

And finally, why do we have traffic laws, building 
laws, factory laws? Who made them, and what 
can we do if we don't like them?—Sipney J. Wi- 
LIAMS in School Science and Mathematics. 











= IDEAS IN BRIEF << 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Labor Unions in Class 


Vocational counselors and teachers of classes 
studying occupations are inclined to neglect the 
existence of labor unions. This live topic is a 
subject of class discussions in courses at Fleisher 
Vocational School, Philadelphia. Students learn 
about trade unionism and what it stands for, labor 
laws, the Social Security Act, and similar subjects 
with which every future worker should be familiar. 
Representatives of Federal Agencies, labor unions, 
and employing concerns come to the school to 
speak and answer questions. And pamphlets pub- 
lished by the many unions, as well as government 
literature on the subject, are studied.—Mary Rey- 
NOLDS FIsHER in Occupations. 


We Study American Ballads 


I read with a great deal of interest “A Tussle 
with Americanism” which appeared in The English 
Journal. Teachers might like to know that I have 
used the Victor album “The Ballad for Americans”, 
in classes in English and also history, civics, and 
economics, with interesting results. I have also 
found the Victor recording of ‘Dust Bow! Ballads”, 
sung by Woody Guthrie, effective. Classes have 
found it enlightening, and have listened intently.— 
SAMUEL Meyers in The English Journal. 


Home Medicine Cabinet Unit 


A unit on “The Home Medicine Cabinet” was 
introduced effectively as a modification of my 
chemistry course at South Shore High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Copies of The Home Medicine Cabinet 
were obtained from the U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents in Washington, D.C., at a nominal cost, 
so that a copy could be lent to each pupil. 
Pupils collected lists of ingredients in foods and 
drugs, as shown on labels and containers. By mixing 
their own tooth powder according to an approved 
formula, pupils learned that the ingredients in 
widely advertised products have no magical proper- 
ties, and are usually inexpensive. A check-list was 
prepared which pupils used to check the medicine 
cabinet at home to see whether it was properly 
stocked, and whether it contained poisons, un- 
labeled bottles, and preparations that had deteri- 
orated. Before the unit was over, pupils were better 


informed about products recommended for use as 
household remedies, and were made consumer-wise 
about the ever-increasing number of proprietary 
remedies offered for every conceivable ill_—MarTINn 
J. Arvin in School Science and Mathematics. 


Testing for Facts—and Fun 


One day I tried a new experiment on my science 
classes at Eastern District High School, New York 
City—a “streamlined” test. I hoped to prove that 
tests could be fun to take. 

One test was a dialog between three people—a 
pupil, his mother, and a science teacher. I entitled 
it “A Teacher’s Dilemma, or Does Science Pay?” 
Visiting Mother, in an informal and one-sided con- 
versation with Teacher, expressed her disapproval 
of Jackie’s scientific knowledge as applied in his 
home, and incidentally disclosed a choice set of 
superstitions and hygienic misinformation. At the 
close of this playlet the pupils found questions 
asking how they would answer the mother’s state- 
ments that contained scientific errors. Another test 
question presented the menu of the Good Health 
Restaurant, complete with prices and notices to 
watch personal property and count change before 
leaving the counter. Each pupil was allotted 35 
cents and told to order a wholesome lunch from 
the menu. He was then asked to justify his choices. 

The experiment has been successful. The pupils 
actually enjoy taking tests, and their answers show 
good application of principles to real-life situa- 
tions.—IsADORE FIisHMAN in High Points. 


Art Pupils Serve Army, Navy 


For ten years my art pupils in Roosevelt Junior 
High School, St. Paul, Minn., have been designing 
Christmas cards and menu covers for soldiers and 
sailors away from home during the Christmas holi- 
days. Designs are worked out on linoleum blocks 
by the ninth-grade classes. They are then carved, 
and mounted ready for printing, by the woodwork 
department. The printing department carries out 
the third step, usually working with two colors, and 
the Junior Red Cross handles the final process— 
distribution. Some years we have sent out 3,000 
cards; this year it was 1,100 menu covers.—LENORE 
LINEHAN in Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Cooperative Salesmanship 


Although it has been said that a course in Co- 
operative Salesmanship can be successfully taught 
only in larger schools, I know through experience 
that it can be adapted to schools with smaller en- 
rolments. Such a course, which I developed in the 
Norton, Kan., High School, is already proving its 
value. Not every pupil is permitted to enter this 
class. It is primarily for seniors or post graduates 
who are not planning to attend college. They need 
not be scholastically superior, but should rank high 
in character. The first semester is devoted to a 
study of principles of selling. A number of text- 
books is used to give pupils a broader background 
for the general material. During the second semester 
pupils work in some Norton store after school 
and on Saturdays, and class work is much ab- 
breviated. It deals with the various phases of re- 
tail store work, and includes a study of basic com- 
modities. We take up just enough of window display 
and show-card work to bring out the possibilities 
and to give an impetus to those interested in these 
specialties, Even though arrangements are made 
beforehand by the school and the cooperating firm, 
pupils are not informed of this. They must make 
personal application for their part-time jobs. Nor- 
ton business men report that pupils who have had 
this course are on the average superior as em- 
ployes to our previous graduates.—MILTON KAr- 
stapt in The Kansas Teacher. 


I Ama Substitute 


There are some things that the regular teacher 
can do to help the substitute feel less like a detour 
as compared with the regular highway. The first 
thing I, as a substitute teacher, look for is a seating 
chart, which I hope will be legible and up-to-date. 
It allows me to address “Mary” and “Dick” in- 
stead of “next” and “the boy in the back with the 
striped sweater”. If a pupil is in charge of at- 
tendance and other routine, he is a greater help 
to the substitute than to the regular teacher. Charts 
also aid discipline by allowing me to detect the 
members of a clique who have decided to sit to- 
gether, and if chart names are marked by such 
symbols as “h” for “hall duty” and “s” for “safety” 
I can keep the general exodus before the bell rings 
within normal limits. 

If the teacher's plan book is unintelligible to any- 
one but herself, and if, as is usual, she doesn't 
know in advance that she will be absent, she can 
be very helpful by sending to the school a written 
schedule for the day—assignments, information 
about class procedure. It is still better if she can 
telephone this information to the substitute. Plenty 
of work should be left, for usually pupils are well 


behaved when they are busy. If the regular teacher 
reminds her pupils occasionally—and checks for 
results—that their usual cooperation is even more 
necessary when she is absent, the substitute’s way 
will be easier.—Resecca §. Platt in Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal. 


Practical NYA Schedule 


Personnel procedures are used in accepting pupils 
for National Youth Administration jobs in Re- 
gional High School, Springfield, N.J., in placing 
the workers, in supervising their work, and in see- 
ing that they are paid. Our 78 NYA workers are 
at present employed as follows: 


Clerical assistance and service projects ......... 3o 
Building maintenance ...........++.eeeeeeeee 18 
P, GUUS nc cccsccccsvceecccsccecsnces 9 
Improvement and maintenance of grounds .... 6 
Departmental services ...........0eeeeeeeeeeees 6 
Health and hospital work ............6...0055 6 
Recreation leaders and assistants .............. 2 
Bam TURRET 2. ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccees 1 


Direct supervision of our 78 NYA pupils is in the 
hands of 30 members of the school staff, including 
administrators, teachers, health officers, cafeteria di- 
rector, and janitors. All of these sponsors conscien- 
tiously assign work to the youth on the program, 
and teach them the basic skills for the job.— 


WiLuiaM L. MANzE in New Jersey Educational Re- 
view. 


Art Service Bureau 


Pupils in the art department of Eugene, Ore., 
High School use their talents for the benefit of 
the school through an art service bureau. The 
school building is tastefully decorated with pupils’ 
paintings and murals. Any group in the school— 
club, homeroom, class, or department—which 
wishes the services of the Bureau is given prompt 
attention. Requests range from a frieze of Mother 
Goose characters for the nursery-school room to 
stage drops for assembly programs.—Condensed from 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. 


School Grounds Committee 


Landscaping and care of the grounds of Holland, 
Mich., High School is directed by the Student 
Council. The work is divided among a number of 
pupil committees, such as the Park Board, which 
is in charge of planting shrubs and flowers around 
the school. Given the responsibility of keeping 
their surroundings orderly and attractive, the 
pupils take pride in achieving results.—Condensed 
from Learning the Ways of Democracy. 








MISS HARTAC 





This is the third, so 
it must be a series 


BLITZES A DAY 


By 
LOIS STEWART 


6:24 A.M. Monday 


Miss Hartac turned over on her past- 
fifty-fat sides and shut off the alarm clock. 
But she didn’t look at the clock. She didn’t 
have to look. She knew it was 6:24. She 
always awakened just six minutes before the 
alarm bell clanged for 6:30. There was no 
reason to believe that she’d be wrong this 
morning any more than she had been wrong 
any morning for the past twenty-five years. 

Miss Hartac was never wrong. 

And every morning for the past twenty- 
five years she had allowed herself those extra 
six minutes to lie there in bed and remem- 
ber she was STILL principal of Rock Junior 
High School—Her Kingdom Come, Where 
HER Will was Done. 


—— 
Eprror’s Note: We published “Miss Jones 
Enjoys a Week”, by Eleanor Brown, in 
September 1940, and “Miss Price Endures 
a Week”, by F. C. Hemphill, in December 
1940. Miss Stewart borrowed all of her 
principal’s back copies of THE CLEARING 
House for the summer. In June she wrote, 
“For more than a week now I have been 
munching leisurely through the satire, the 
humor, and the common sense of THE 
CLEARING House.” Upon reading about 
“Miss Jones” and “Miss Price” she felt that 
another portrait should be added to the 
gallery—not of teachers this time, but of a 
certain type of principal. “Miss Hartac”, 
writes the author, “is quite as fictitious as 
Miss Jones and Miss Price. I might add: Any 
similarity to persons living or dead is purely 
—suicidal.” Miss Stewart is director of art 
and dramatics in Meridian, Miss., Junior- 
Senior High School. 


Of course there was the inevitable board 
of trustees, strutting and gesticulating with 
possessive adjectives. And there was the 
superintendent . . . 

Miss Hartac always smiled a queer little 
smile when she thought of the superintend- 
ent... 

Miss Hartac was principal of Rock Junior 
High School. There was no one at Rock 
School who could feel an authority beyond 
that. 

There was no authority beyond that. 


7:30 AM. 

Miss Hartac sat at her desk. It was an 
orderly desk. As orderly as the life of the 
person who lived behind it. She straightened 
the already neat row of books in their plain 
lacquered book ends. She had never read 
those books. The superintendent sent them 
to her regularly each year. All a lot of tom- 
myrot about “Modern Education”. Piffle 
with modern education! But she kept the 
books on her desk anyway. Gave a nice im- 
pression, she had learned, to those who con- 
sidered themselves products of, or believers 
in, this flare-for-the-ridiculous. 

Thank heaven she still had HER sanity. 
And blessed were the children who came 
under her firm, unrelenting jurisdiction. 

There was none of that sentimental slush 
in her school. 

None. 


8:00 A.M. 


Miss Hartac remembered, with a twitch 
of distaste, that she had two new teachers 
coming to her this morning. She had a 
peculiar dislike for any new additions to 
her faculty. It upset routine. Often it was 
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Miss Hartac BuitzEs A Day 


quite a bother to get them promptly and 
properly broken into her special type of 
harness. 

But broken they would be. 

She was sure of that. 


8:14Ye AM. 

Miss Hartac walked to the bell buzzer. It 
was just about one-half minute before the 
first bell. 

She liked to attend to this job herself. It 
was a pleasant sensation of authority: “I 
push the button—the other fellow hops. . .” 

She looked out over the school yard. Six 
hundred boys and girls scrambling to get to 
the exact marking for line-up before she 
could push the button the second time. Six 
hundred young soldier-figures standing mo- 
tionless now until she gave the signal to 
move. Silent, because SHE dared them to 
speak. 

Yes, the children knew who was princi- 
pal of Rock Junior High School. 

The teachers, too, were in as complete 
submission. That is—all the old ones. The 
new ones usually came as a question-mark. 
And sometimes—if they were stubborn—it 
took a week or more to slice that question 
mark down to the size of a period. But 
sliced it would be. 

Miss Hartac lifted out her favorite mem- 
ory-dish from this particular shelf. 

It was the case of that flippant young 
thing, just fresh out of college, who had in- 
sisted upon teaching her classes by the— 
what was it?—Unit Method. Some silly non- 
sense that would turn a room into an ani- 
mated play house. Well, Miss Hartac had 
been fair. She had warned the girl. But the 
girl had balked, finally lost her temper and 
even said something catty about Miss Hartac 
killing a person’s initiative and independ- 
ent thinking. One would have thought she 
had designs on rolling Miss Hartac for her 
job! 

Well, Miss Hartac had finished her off 
in beautiful fashion. It was her masterpiece 
of maneuvering ... 
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And just let these two new ones coming 
this morning try anything on her! She still 
had her knack at maneuvering. 

She had to have that knack. 

Wasn't she STILL principal of Rock 
Junior High School! 


10:30 A.M. Morning recess 


Miss Hartac took her accustomed vigil by 
her office window. She loved this triple win- 
dow. It gave her unhampered view of the 
entire playground. There were, of course, 
two teachers on yard duty. But there were 
so many things they failed to see. 

Miss Hartac peered closer. She shifted her 
glasses. Yes, there was a fight over by the 
end terrace. 

Might have known it would be that 
rough-neck, Spikey Peters. And who was the 
other boy? No matter. Miss Meeks was go- 
ing over now. She would soon be marching 
the pair into the office. That was one thing 
she could depend upon, along with every- 
thing else: her teachers never took it upon 
themselves to settle a discipline problem be- 
yond her presence. They knew where the 
final authority lay and they never ques- 
tioned it. 

Miss Hartac adjusted her girdle and 
walked to her desk. She always liked to at- 
tend to these matters seated behind her 
desk. 

Presently Miss Meeks came in, followed 
by two very angry, chalky-white, bloody- 
nosed youngsters. 

“These boys were fighting,” said Miss 
Meeks—her tone signifying that she was tell- 
ing nothing to the All-Seeing-Eye. Then she 
promptly about-faced and went back to her 
yard duty. 

Miss Hartac settled her attention on 
Spikey. The other boy was the son of a 
prominent merchant. He had influence. 
She didn’t want to antagonize him .. . 

She eased a sprinkle of sugar onto her 
tone that she kept reserved for just such 
emergencies as this: “Come here, Martin— 
my deah...” 
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II:21 A.M. 


Miss Hartac decided to begin her round 
of the classrooms. She liked to make it a 
different hour each day. No need for letting 
her teachers get any predetermined ideas as 
to just when she'd walk in on them. It was 
a good method for keeping the old ones in 
line and breaking in the new ones as well. 
Frequent and biting reprimands in front 
of the whole class made them all submissive. 
Too, it was an excellent weapon for keep- 
ing the children reminded that, while they 
were due to obey the teacher, the teacher 
in turn was due to obey Miss Hartac. They 
must never forget that. 

She'd see about that new Miss Glelee first. 
She had looked rather pert and self-pos- 
sessed when she came in this morning. 

Miss Hartac eased quietly into the open 
doorway of Miss Glelee’s room. No one 
noticed her. Miss Hartac stiffened. The 
smooth, musical voice of the new teacher 
had the roomful of children wrapped in a 
story! 

Her first victim. She cleared her throat 
and hinged each syllable with a steel band 
of command as she called Miss Glelee’s 
name above the interested concentration in 
the room. 

Miss Glelee looked up, started. Embar- 
rassed. She poised immediately, however, 
and brazenly explained: “I’m so sorry I did 
not hear you come in. We were absorbed in 
the story of—” 

Miss Hartac gave her a tablespoonful of 
silence for an answer, while she let her eyes 
pierce through each row of children at a 
time. They bolted to military attention. All 
except one— 

This was an opening for a demonstration 
in discipline for the benefit of Miss Glelee: 
“James, you were out of order. Take your 
books and report to my office.” 

The usual death-like hush followed. Miss 
Glelee’s expression gave way to a fleeting 
glimpse of dismay, then to rebellion. Her 
voice had an edge of ice: “I am sure James 
did not mean to be rude, Miss Hartac”. 





The CLEARING HousE 


Miss Hartac gave a look that should have 
stopped her. 

“He simply leaned over and gave June 
her pencil which had rolled under his desk,” 
Miss Glelee added, hopefully. 

Miss Hartac had seen these reactions be- 
fore. The accustomed bucking. “James is 
well aware of my rule, Miss Glelee, whether 
you are or not. I have no talking or whis- 
pering in my presence and you would do 
well to follow my example. The question 
is not why he was out of order. He was out 
of order. You will keep him here this after- 
noon until 4 o'clock.” 

Miss Glelee did not answer. The salting- 
down had just begun. 

“And another matter. This is supposed to 
be the hour for your history class. Instead 
you are reading the children a story. By 
what authority do you change the school’s 
schedule?” Miss Hartac loved this last re- 
mark. It seldom failed to knife the right 
spot. 

Nor did it fail this time. Miss Glelee 
looked miserable and offered some stupid 
explanation about the pupils’ having 
finished their lesson early and she had re- 
warded them for the good recitation. . . . 

Well, Miss Hartac made it clear that this 
was a school—not a sugar-coated semblance 
of one—and if there was any time left (and 
there shouldn’t be with a well planned les- 
son) she expected the time to be spent as 
the schedule called for it to be spent! Ex- 
actly that. 

And— 

When Miss Hartac left the room she knew 
she had conquered. 

Yes— 

Miss Hartac was principal of Rock School. 


2 o'clock. p.m. Monday 


Lunch well over and the afternoon grind 
well begun, Miss Hartac relaxed for a while 
in her office restroom. She was usually 
pretty tired by 2 o'clock. There had been 
several interruptions. Mostly discipline 
problems. They had all annoyed her. Except 

















Miss HartTAc BuiTzEs A Day 


of course the time Miss Frump came in. She 
liked Miss Frump. She was the only teacher 
on the whole faculty she felt she could 
wholly depend upon. And Miss Frump had 
made a habit of coming down a few minutes 
each afternoon, when she knew Miss Hartac 
would be alone, to bring some choice mor- 
sel of gossip. The other teachers had not 
yet learned to watch their Q’s around Miss 
Frump. Miss Hartac found it served most 
conveniently. 

Yes, it was good to have a loyal helpmate 
on your faculty like Miss Frump. 


2:30 P.M. 


Of course Miss Frump had been a bit 
hasty when she assumed that because Ray- 
mond Higgins had lunch money today, the 
boy had stolen it. But under the circum- 
stances, it was a natural deduction to make. 
He had not had money for lunch before. 
Then today, suddenly, he walks down the 
line with a plate lunch, a bottle of milk, 
and finishes up on an ice cream cone! Miss 
Frump had only done her duty when she 
reported such an irregularity. How was she 
to know that new teacher, Miss Glelee, had 
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given Raymond the money? That really 
made Miss Glelee responsible for the whole 
rather embarrassing mistake! Just trying to 
make a parade of her generosity, that was 
all. 

Miss Hartac wasn’t going to like this new 
teacher at all. Not at all. 


2:45 P.M. 


Miss Hartac felt annoyed. Just fifteen 
minutes now before school was out and she 
had not yet had an opportunity to get in to 
see that other new teacher. 

Oh, well, that would have to wait until 
tomorrow. There were too many things for 
one to try to attend to them all in one day. 


6:24 P.M. 

Miss Hartac put on her nightgown. She 
always went to sleep not later than seven. 
She had to get her sleep. She turned out the 
light and for a few minutes she lay there 
remembering. 

Yes. Rock Junior High School was 
blessed— 

Miss Hartac was principal of Rock 
Junior High School. 


Work Experiences in Schools 


There has been a serious bottleneck in secondary 
education since the turn of the century. Three- 
fourths of the students enrolled in secondary schools 
today are enrolled in courses leading to “white- 
collar” jobs, though statistics show that only one- 
fourth of that number can possibly be placed in 
such jobs, because no more than that number 
actually exist. 

Only a very small percentage of the people who 
graduate from schools in the United States today 
are engaged in the occupations they have prepared 
for. The number of young people who have pre- 
pared for white-collar positions is overwhelmingly 
large; and when these young people are interviewed 
for employment, their lack of work experience of 
any kind becomes one of the most serious handi- 
caps of all in obtaining any kind of permanent em- 
ployment. .. . 


If schools are to fulfill their obligations toward 
young people, they must equip them for a produc- 
tive adult life in our democracy. This can be done 
by bringing work experiences into the curriculum. 
We have swung in America from all work and a 
minimum of education, to all education and a 
minimum of work. Neither extreme can function 
adequately, for we need philosophy to temper our 
labor, but we also need to labor if we are to grow 
rich through education. 

Young people want to work, to prove their aca- 
demic learning in a real and practical work situa- 
tion, and to include it as a fundamental phase of 
their educational growth. Parents, too, are begin- 
ning to demand it for their children. The need is 
yearly becoming stronger with youth's increasing 
difficulty in finding jobs——Grorce C. MANN in 
The Phi Delta Kappan. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 
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MAupE DEXTER, jOSEPH BURTON VascHE, CARR SANDERS, and 


FRANK I. Gary. 


If a teacher will do extra work for nothing, though 
he dwell in the annex, the principal will wear a 
beaten path to his door. G. H. 


rg 
Car Trouble 


Frankness is a characteristic that my young peo- 
ple have in abundance. 

One evening I read in the local newspaper that 
one of my pupils had been accused of stealing an 
automobile. When he came back to school several 
days later, he wrote on his absence slip as his reason 
for not having been in school, “Car trouble.” 

R. E. R. 


© 


It's funny how the mistakes some teachers start 
always seem to grow up as someone else's. E. E. P. 


© 


Listen, Buttercup... 


The first weekend before I began my first teaching 
job found me busily pouring over the lesson plans 
to be turned in and checked by my principal. 

During the course of my labors, Miss Blair and 
Miss Marsh—two fellow teachers—came by. Miss 
Marsh was young and only one-teaching-year-down; 
but Miss Blair was our senior by several years’ ex- 
perience. She was quite cockey about it in my 
green-gourd presence, and her arched brows took 
a forehead dive when she saw my careful ruling, 
my hand-lettered sheets marked: History, Geog- 
raphy, Spelling. .. . 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


She gave those plans the pursuit-plane glance 
and then opened fire: 

“Well, just look at our little Buttercup! Say, now, 
why don’t you paint in some cute little pictures il- 
lustrating your history plan. . . . Yes, and here— 
right here in this corner, you could sketch in a rose- 
arbor... .” 

I swallowed hard. “You mean I shouldn't go to 
this much trouble? The plans aren't REALLY impor- 
tant? They told me... .” 

“Listen, Buttercup. You're the type that dies hard. 
I do my plans in exactly ten minutes on Monday 
morning, five minutes before Old Windbag calls 
for them.” 

“Oh,” I answered innocently, “but how long have 
you been teaching! I—” 

“Yeah. I know. You're still on the mush. But 
time has nothing to do with it. I've always done My 
plans in exactly ten minutes. And I've been doing 
them in ten minutes for EIGHT YEARS—if you must 
have exact figures.” 

“Oh,” I said again, as if that explained every- 
thing. I was beginning to feel awfully stupid. 

During all this Miss Marsh had said nary a word, 
but now she leaned over and patted me affection- 
ately on the shoulder: “You heard her admit it, 
honey,” and her tone changed from technicolor to 
plain black-’n’-white, “EIGHT YEARs—and she’s sTILL 
teaching in Popunk!” L. S. 


© 


Dr. Blown on Defense 


Pride of Dr. Buster I. Blown’s eye is Holder High. 
True, the district includes elementary schools and 
the junior high school. But Supt. Blown is an- 
noyed when their problems distract his attention 
from Holder High. 

Dr. Blown is determined that Holder High shall 
do something specific for national defense. His pro- 
gram is still in embryo, but ahead of the parade 
of almost-living skeletons is the nifty which Dr. 
Blown has labeled simply “Defense”. 

Dr. Blown feels that Holder Highers should pre- 
pare to live the hard life of discipline—the kind 
that makes men strong. What could be better, 
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reasons Dr. Blown, than the installation of iron 
folding fences across Holder High halls? A uni- 
formed pupil guard (well, at least an arm-band) 
will slide the fence back to admit pupils who have 
identification cards handy. 

Dr. Blown thinks it not only sound, educationally, 
but clever-as-anything. “D-fence system at Holder 
High contributes to national defence.” D.S. W. 


© 


Perhaps nothing scares a superintendent more 
than a really smart teacher. E. E. P. 


© 
Roses to Robert 


Miss Mallon watches with disapproval in assembly 
as Mildred and Gertrude and Anna fight to sit next 
to Robert. (For the last month he has been the 
common heart throb of the girls in the class.) 

Miss Mallon has noticed Anna bringing roses to 
Robert several mornings, and Gertrude doing his 
arithmetic. She also suspects that Mildred writes his 
English papers. 

But Miss Mallon just looks the other way. She 
says adolescents will be adolescents—and saves 
herself the trouble of checking all these individual 
cases. 

Having Miss Mallon as a homeroom teacher is 
just one of Robert's handicaps. c.L. 


rg 
You Never Can Tell 


A French teacher recently questionnaired a lot of 
her former pupils on uses they had found for their 
high-school French in later life. Among other 
things, 14% had done some interpreting in such 
situations as “at the movies” and “for relatives 
from Haiti”. 

I've decided to brush up on my French. You 
never can tell when a relative from Haiti will drop 
in on you. M. D. 


© 
To Whom It May Concern 


Jitter Highschool is one of those streamlined insti- 
tutions where the kids learn life by teaching them- 
selves. Their recent “Bulletin to the Faculty, No. 
1234” said in part: 

1. Learning is flowing well in all the classes, with 
all students mastering all the different things. Fac- 
ulty members should contact their classes every week 
or two for more detailed progress reports. 

Teachers are reminded that Institute sessions are 
to be held all day Thursday in the Nettleweed Civic 
Auditorium. Punch in and out at the special Jitter 


student-body stand in the main lobby. Council mem- 
bers will report all absentees and cutters to the board 
of education. 

3. The pupil examination committee has prepared 
mimeographed end-quarter tests, and these will be 
administered next week. Papers will be left at in- 
structors’ homes for correction at their leisure. 

4. Faculty members of the Curriculum Overview 
Committee are urged to attend the formal dinner 
meeting in the Poinsettia Room, Hotel Driftwood, 
Friday, 7:30, Reservations $1.25 inc. tax. Examina- 
tion of Objectives, Floor Show and Dancing. R.S.V.P. 

5. Instrumental music and physical ed. classes are 
conducting a highly-successful integrated program. 
Next week a series of “jam sessions” will conclude 
the present unit. 

6. The student building committee has sent this 
month’s miscellaneous repairs bill, amounting to 
the paltry sum of $203.14, to Principal Solinky who 
is deep-sea fishing in the Caribbean. As soon as he 
gets it, the warrant will be drawn up. But at that, 
what's he got to squawk about, having a school that 
runs as smooth as ours? J. B. V. 


© 


It’s better to be simple than subtle, because it 
saves a lot of bother all around the school. 
E. E. P. 


© 


Mr. Amerchipps 


Returned Pupil: My, Mr. Amerchipps, you must 
have found lots of time in which to do a lot of 
creative work during your life at old Charleyhorse 
High. 

Mr. Amerchipps (waving his arm toward numer- 
ous green filing cabinets bursting with material): 
There are my writings! Those many reports and 
records which you see peeping at you from yon 
filing cabinets. 

Returned Pupil: Ah, what use you must have 
found for them! 

Mr. Amerchipps: Use, ah, use. We hoped to. But 
there were so many reports and records to compile 
that we've never found time to use them. CC. S. 


© 
Study-Hall Whisper 


“Yeah, it’s tough to have to sit in study hall for 
a whole period, Jim. Why don’t you take this book? 
Grumpy won't care what you read as long as you 
sit quiet. ... 

“Yeah, I finished it in Turner's history class last 
period. It’s a pretty interesting book—considering 
that my English teacher recommended it.” F. 1. G. 








Our School Tested 





And here are 
the results 


6 & 8 PERIOD DAYS 


By GERALD E. NORD 


OR THE SECOND consecutive school year, 

Bessemer Junior-Senior High School has 
employed an eight-period daily schedule. 
Prior to this innovation a six-period day was 
in effect, with full hour sessions for every 
class. In reality, albeit unwittingly, the 
school has been conducting an experiment 
in the use of two different types of daily 
schedule. Although it is too soon for an 
ultimate decision on what is to be the future 
daily program for the school, it is neverthe- 
less not impossible to make certain deduc- 
tions. Definite advantages, as well as funda- 
mental weaknesses in the use of both types 
of daily program have already revealed 
themselves. 

Bessemer is a six-year secondary school. 
It has approximately 400 pupils, distrib- 
uted as follows: Grade 7—30, grade 8—36, 
grade g—88, grade 10—75, grade 11—75, 
grade 12—80. 

The reason for so marked an increase in 
the figures from the ninth grade upward is 
the fact that 150 tuition pupils from a 
neighboring district get their high-school 
education by attendance at Bessemer. Not 
having had the advantage of junior high 


—- H-— 


Eprror’s Note: After using a full-hour, 
6-period day for many years, this junior- 
senior high school changed its schedule two 
years ago to 8 shorter periods a day. In this 
article, the author compares the good and 
bad features of each type of organization. 
He reports 8 advantages and 9 disadvantages 
of the 6-period plan, and 10 benefits and 6 
drawbacks for the 8-period day. Mr. Nord ts 
supervising principal of the Bessemer, Pa., 
public schools. 


school, these tuition pupils constitute quite 
an assimilation problem, especially with 
regard to their proper placement in home- 
economics, industrial-arts, music, and physi- 
cal-education courses. 

By keeping in mind the foregoing descrip- 
tion of the school and its organization, the 
reader will perhaps better understand the 
following observations on the difficulties 
and advantages of both daily program types: 


Advantages in the Use of the Six-Period 
Day: 

1. Hour periods provide opportunity for 
supervised study. 

2. Uniformity of sessions makes possible 
classes from g to 12 o'clock in the morning, 
and from 1 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

3. This arrangement more than fills the 
state’s time requirement of 200 recitation 
minutes per week per academic subject. 

4. The six-period day makes possible bet- 
ter and longer gym periods. With ten min- 
utes out to undress and ten minutes more 
to take showers and dress again, there are 
still available forty minutes for good gym 
workouts. 

5. The teachers of special subjects, such 
as home economics and industrial arts, have 
ample time for good class work when hour 
periods are available. 

6. Academic subjects have to meet only 
four times weekly, allowing for quite a 
number of extra periods which are avail- 
able on the schedule for other fill-ins. 

7. The six-period day permits a noon 
period coincident with the community's in- 
dustrial noon hour. 

8. Science courses make use of the extra 
periods for laboratory sessions. 
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Disadvantages Noted in the Use of the 
Six-Period Day: 


1. In the program of the six-period day, 
orchestra and band rehearsals, choruses, and 
similar activities have to be squeezed into 
the daily schedule. Many pupils lose out by 
being at rehearsals during portions of other 
classes scheduled at the same time. 

2. School sessions are kept until 4:00 P.M. 
each day, so that some of the transported 
pupils reach their homes very late in the 
evening. 

3. Homeroom programs under the six- 
period system are jammed into 15 minutes— 
from 8:45 to 9:00 A.M. 

4. Teachers have little opportunity, with 
no definite period scheduled, for individual 
pupil consultation and guidance. The whole 
day is taken up in six scheduled class peri- 
ods. 

5. School clubs have either to be con- 
ducted apart from the school day or dis- 
place regular classes. 

6. The six-period day places a definite 
limitation on the number and scope of the 
school’s course offerings. 

7. A “staggered” schedule, with classes 
meeting at different times during the week 
and in different rooms, if necessary, is the 
only type that will provide for all the sub- 
jects the school offers, and this type of sched- 
ule is exceedingly difficult to construct. 

8. Using the six-period day some teachers 
complain of their inability to provide 
enough activity for a full hour session. 

g. Hour periods create behavior prob- 
lems for study-hall teachers, whose pupils 
naturally become restless toward the close 
of the day. 


Benefits Observed in the Use of the Eight- 
Period Day: 


1. Greater facility in schedule making is 
immediately apparent, with more periods 
available each week. 

2. Provision for a general utility period 
at the close of the day for homeroom activi- 
ties is possible. Clubs, assemblies, counsel- 
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ing periods, music rehearsals—both choral 
and instrumental, and athletic team prac- 
tices are all cared for during this available 
eighth period. 

3. Shorter periods reduce the amount of 
pupil fatigue. 

4. The noon period is shortened slightly 
and dismissal is then possible at 3:40 P.M. 

5. Classes meet uniformly once each day 
for the academic subjects, with double peri- 
ods for laboratories in the sciences. 

6. More periods for extra courses are 
available, under the eight-period schedule. 
For example, Oral English for juniors and 
seniors was incorporated into the program. 

7. Teachers have more free periods, bet- 
ter balanced throughout the week. 

8. The general utility, or homeroom 
period, comes at a time of day best suited 
for recreational activity. 

g. There need be no cutting into other 
classes for daily music rehearsals or similar 
activities. 

10. The eight-period day provides for 
more numerous study periods for needy 


pupils. 


Deficiencies Noted in the Use of the 
Eight-Period Day: 


1. Some teachers complain of not having 
enough time during a class period shortened 
to 45 minutes. Supervised study in the class 
period is hardly possible. 

2. More frequent class changes multiply 
hall confusion and building noise. 

3. Teachers of physical education, indus- 
trial and home arts have restricted oppor- 
tunities to expand their instruction when 
periods are so short. 

4. The bi-weekly assembly of forty-five 
minutes duration is hardly long enough for 
good programs. 

5. Many pupils find themselves sched- 
uled for the study hall too often, or in 
periods that are too closely bunched. 

6. Some teachers regard the utility period 
at the day’s close as just another study hall 
for their homerooms, instead of opportunity 
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for pupil counseling and general home- 
room events. 


From the administrative point of view, 
the eight-period day seems to take care of 
more problems which arise in a school of 
the type of Bessemer than does the six- 
period day. From the teacher or pupil point 
of view, however, there is a question of 
proved educational advantage which must 
yet be ascertained. At the present writing 
no decision has been reached among faculty 
members and administrative staff as to 
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which type of program shall be retained for 
future use. The writer hopes to gather pupil 
and teacher judgments for mutual consider- 
ation in organizing the program for another 
school year. 

Professional literature on the subject 
seems to point in the direction of longer 
periods. And yet each type of program ana- 
lyzed has revealed its definite gains and its 
equally definite losses. Much seems to de- 
pend upon the size and type of school in- 
volved, and the circumstances that surround 
the entire community's educational needs. 


Recently They Said: 


“Remedial” 


During the past decade or two educators in this 
country have been going through the process of 
discovering “remedial education”. Everywhere 
teachers and administrators have hastened to give 
tests of various kinds, form “remedial” classes and 
attempt to prepare teachers for “remedial teaching”. 
State and local school authorities are being urged 
to offer and in some cases are offering tempting 
financial support for those who will set up “re- 
medial” classes, laboratories and what-nots, for the 
purpose, usually, of improving the scholastic attain- 
ment of retarded pupils. . . . The writer does not 
believe in “remedial education” in the often- 
accepted use of the term because the results claimed 
are not the results desired. “Remedial” education 
should and must come to mean remedying condi- 
tions in our schools which are making it impossible 
for us to adjust the school to the needs and in- 
terests of the child in such a way as to provide for 
his constant and well-rounded growth at all times. 
—PAuL W. PINCKNEY in Educational Method. 


Junior Aviation Project 


The nations of Europe air-conditioned their 
youth through model airplane activities. With the 
present national purpose, model building has a 
definite connection with national defense. It may 
be introduced in any school from the early grades 
through junior college. Model airplane activities 
correlate well with club programs, manual arts, sci- 
ence and mathematics. The model builder learns 
manual dexterity, aerodynamics, mathematical com- 
pilation, applied science, and social participation in 
model flying and contests. Junior aviation is an 


activity which keeps children at home during after- 
noons and evenings and gets them out of doors 
for model flying during good weather. 

Leo Rutledge, Kansas Representative of Air Youth 
of America, has sponsored model aeronautics in 
Kansas for several years. He assisted the National 
Youth Administration during the summer when 
leadership training centers were operated in Wichita 
and Arkansas City. Most of those trained were girls, 
as the future may offer women opportunities in 
aircraft factories in this country. At the present 
over 60 per cent of the workers in airplane factories 
in England are women.—The Kansas Teacher. 


Hit-Run Guidance 


The hit-and-run guidance experts have been in 
the world a long time. For instance, a great many 
years ago they decided that a certain dumpy little 
man didn’t have in him the makings of a military 
career. The little man’s name was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Or they have been just as wrong at much 
shorter range. On November 19, 1863, the President 
of the nation went out from Washington aways to 
appear on a program. He made a brief talk but the 
experts didn’t care for it and suffered severely from 
ennui during three or four minutes he used in 
making it. Even the leading London newspaper 
called it “The acme of dullness”. The President 
himself, sensitive to the reactions of the experts, 
was wretched in the consciousness that he had 
failed, and all the way back to Washington lay 
with a wet towel on his throbbing head. It is very 
distressing when a speaker fails as completely as 
Abraham Lincoln did that day at Gettysburg.—A. L. 
Crass in Kentucky School Journal. 











MUSIC STIMULATES 


Disney-Stohowskhi idea 
is adopted in Greeley 


ART PUPILS 


By ROBERT P. BULLOCK 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC loves Walt Dis- 
fg fairyland world of cartoon people 
and animals. The animated cartoon has 
come to be an accepted part of American 
art. When it first appeared in our theaters 
it was looked upon as hardly respectable. 

The advent of color pictures helped 
somewhat to make the cartoon acceptable. 
The production of full-length stories, 
Pinocchio, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Gulliver's Travels, did much to 
create an air of wholesome respectability for 
this kind of art. 

That this was happening was attested 
by the fact that millions of Americans who 
never had entered an art gallery and who 
seldom read a book were paying cold cash 
at the box-office to see these creations. 
People approved even though blue-nosed 
critics insisted that cartoon pictures were 
neither art, drama, literature, nor music. 

Pronouncements of the critics, however, 
failed to disturb anyone but themselves, 
and so for a time the whole business sim- 
mered along; that is, until the Disney- 
Stokowski collaboration. Their Fantasia 
opened the whole battle anew, but along 
a different front. This time the musical 
critics, led by Dorothy Thompson, were 
disturbed, while the art adherents remained 
aloof. 

Now no one in the world would suspect 

—— 

Eprtor’s Note: J. Richard Sorby, art 
instructor in the Greeley, Colo., public 
schools, saw the Disney-Stokowski film Fan- 
tasia, and decided to bring music into his 
classrooms. The results are reported by Mr. 
Bullock, chairman of social studies, Greeley 
high schools. 


the customarily docile public schools to 
have any feeling in this matter or even to 
be aware of it. The whole business, however, 
struck a responsive chord in the heart of 
J. Richard Sorby, art instructor in the 
Greeley Public Schools. Sorby frequently 
had wanted to do precisely what Disney did 
in the Fantasia production. Using the re- 
corded works of such musicians as Pon- 
chielli, Dukas, Debussy, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Pierne, Honegger, and Ravel, Sorby 
proceeded to take music into art class. 

At first music was used purely as an ex- 
periment to “help students achieve a free- 
dom and directness of expression not usual- 
ly inherent in the drawing of objective and 
realistic forms”, Pupils were told to draw 
“directly and freely whatever the music 
made them feel”. While it sounds a bit 
mixed, the general idea according to Sorby 
was that pupils were to “try to ‘see’ the 
music or ‘hear’ the picture they produced”. 
Musical compositions were repeated as fre- 
quently as requested and complete freedom 
of art media was allowed. 

Several results were evident in this work 
with music. Pupils discouraged with efforts 
to draw objective, realistic forms found 
new confidence and rhythmic expression in 
design. All expression in design proved to 
be entirely original. Stimulation provided 
by music brought actual creative work 
from practically all pupils taking part. Ar- 
tistic composition was greatly improved 
through the elimination of non-essentials 
and increased unity. 

Well satisfied that music induced pupil 
art work of superior technical and artistic 
quality, Mr. Sorby plans to make the use 
of music a regular part of his teaching. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


PROGRAM: Covering much in a few sentences, 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education Studebaker out- 
lines the new emphases that schools are expected 
to make in their work this year: “Public and 
private schools may be expected to adapt their 
programs in 1941-42 to stress health and physical 
education, citizenship training, community, national, 
and international relations, with particular em- 
phasis upon hemispheric solidarity. Schools this 
year will emphasize conservation of national re- 
sources more than ever before. They will explain 
in more detail the differences between dictatorships 
and democracies. Educational radio programs and 
forums will help to identify and endeavor to solve 
through public enlightenment and discussion major 
problems affecting our citizens in this defense pe- 
riod. Defense savings programs also will be 
initiated.” 


SAFETY: Alarmed at the increasing accident toll, 
President Roosevelt has issued a proclamation indi- 
cating that broken legs, arms, and necks hinder 
the national defense program, and urging a 
nationwide safety-education program. You can ob- 
tain a free leaflet suggesting 16 ways in which 
schools can teach and promote safety from the 
Safety Education Projects, Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
The leaflet lists NEA pamphlets and books on the 
subject. 


DISCUSSION: In order to build civilian morale, 
soundly based on understanding of the problems 
arising from the world crisis, President Roosevelt 
has requested development and inauguration of a 
nation-wide program of public discussion. These 
forums will be organized by the U. S. Office of 
Education with the cooperation of colleges and 
public-school systems. The forums and study-discus- 
sion groups developed in many localities since 1935 
through the Federal Forum Project of the U. S. 
Office of Education had beneficial results nationally. 
The present emergency calls for an extension of 
the plan by local high schools and boards of educa- 
tion. 


BOOM: In defense-industry areas where influx 
of workers has overtaxed school facilities, the Fed- 
eral government will finance 29 new school build- 
ings. Approval of the U. S. Office of Education 
must be obtained before school systems faced by 
this emergency can apply for grants. 


SHIFT: Retraining of workers displaced in plants 
shut down by priority bans on materials falls largely 
to local defense-job training classes. School adminis- 
trators should be alert for pending shutdowns in 
their areas, work out training and placement plans 
well in advance. Skilled workers released must be 
quickly retrained for defense work where skills are 
needed. First such case broke in Western New 
York, as a Chevrolet plant was shut down in 
North Tonawanda. Thereupon schools in the area 
enrolled men for retraining to work in Buffalo's 
labor-shy aircraft plants. 


SEW: Girls in New York City high schools’ sewing 
classes are busily producing for Britain, reports the 
New York Post. By January 1 they are expected to 
have turned out 50,000 pieces of clothing for 
English children of 4 to 14. Materials are supplied 
by the American Red Cross. 


WEEK: American Education Week, November 9 
to 15, has as its theme “Education for a Strong 
America”. For information and prices on the variety 
of materials offered for observance of the Week, 
write to the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CONSUMER: Consumer Class Plans for Septem- 
ber suggests consumer topics for inclusion in Eng- 
lish, social studies, health, science, and home 
economics courses. Sample copies may be obtained 
free by writing to Consumers Union, 17 Union 
Square, New York City. 


TEASE: A sort of floor show was part of the 
graduation exercises held last May by a school in 
the Middle West. Pupils performed as blackface 
comedians, acrobats, rhumba dancers, and strip 
teasers. Having deleted the name of the town, we 
quote the news wire report verbatim: “In the strip 
act a boy dressed as a policeman came out chasing 
another attired as a girl. The cop snatched fre- 
quently. An article of clothing came off each time. 
One last pull and off came the dress exposing a 
well-padded corset and brassiere.” It's very hard to 
get the public interested in education, of course. 


BOARDS: Election of school-board members on 
non-partisan ballots, without regard to political 
affiliations, helps to combat the evils of political 
influence and partisan control of the schools, 


(Continued on page 128) 
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= EDITORIAL —% 


Needed: Army Educational Advisers 


AR BE IT from us to take sides in the 
cosine controversy over the extent 
to which the morale of our Army is high or 
low or just indifferent. Some of the weekly 
magazines and some of the newspapers have 
investigated the subject and they report 
that the morale is low. The army comes 
right back at the “arm-chair technicians 
who think they know more than the War 
Department about what needs to be done”. 
And Colonel F. J. Pearson of the Army 
Information Service goes on to maintain 
that “morale is excellent’. However, all of 
us have talked with at least a few men in 
the Army, and we have the distinct impres- 
sion that the situation could be improved 
materially. 

We also know that any school or college 
being expanded as rapidly as our Army has 
grown during the past year would suffer 
from growing pains. It seems only reason- 
able to expect the Army to have its troubles 
too, even with a most efficient War Depart- 
ment and General Staff. Colonel Pearson 
reports that there has been an increase of 
800 per cent in the number of men under 
arms in a single year! This Army of ours, 
this great civilian Army, can’t be very dif- 
ferent from a school or college. The men 
making up this armed force actually were 
in school and college just the other day. 

It seems that the Army has overlooked 
some of the factors that a school or college 
administrator or teacher would consider 
essential under similar conditions of rapid 
expansion. Expert supervision of teaching 
and general improvement of teachers in 
service have proved to be great morale 
builders both for teachers and for students. 

As was stated before, we don’t know 
whether the Army morale is high or low or 


indifferent, but we do know that many 
young men are grousing about inefficient 
Army instructors and the paucity of chal- 
lenging and important material to learn. 
Given half a chance, some of our first-rate 
classroom teachers and supervisors would 
go quickly to the heart of this problem. 

Many of the old-time Army officers are 
known to be clumsy instructors. Just a 
glance at the experiences they had in the 
early days of the CCC will point up this 
contention. But even though they might be 
competent and alert supervisors, they are so 
far outnumbered at present by the officer 
personnel from all walks of life—the tem- 
porary officers—that it is to be expected 
that many thousands of selectees will find 
themselves under the command of un- 
trained and inexpert “teachers”. 

If every administrative unit in the Army 
had an educational adviser who could study 
the available teaching personnel and advise 
the responsible officers concerning methods 
and materials, we could look for immediate 
improvement in teaching efficiency and in 
morale of officers and men. 

Possibly many members of the armed 
establishment could qualify as educational 
advisers; many of them should come from 
classrooms. Such an advisory task would 
require a special type of flexibility that 
many supervisors and administrators and 
teachers would not possess, but we know 
many who could do this sort of work with 
enthusiasm and rare skill. 

And here would be a field that many 
women could enter! But regardless of sex 
or previous experience, these advisers must 
be experts. There are expert teachers and 
principals and superintendents and super- 
visors who would put life into their training 
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units almost immediately if they were given 
the chance to do the job. They have studied 
and practiced just this sort of thing. They 
would be at home dealing with these young 
men who were in their schools and classes 
such a short time ago. 

They would soon have the most com- 
petent instructors at points where they 
could be most effective—they have had 
abundant experience in judging effective- 
ness of instruction. They would soon have 
voluntary programs of education organized 
so that men can continue their education 
for civilian needs during their free time— 
during the time that is largely wasted at 
present. 

Please don’t forget that we have in mind 
only expert educational advisers for these 
positions. How can such a great educational 
undertaking as the induction of some two 
million young men into the armed estab- 
lishment afford not to utilize this profes- 
sional skill? 

Certainly this supervisory personnel 
sprinkled through the Army would prevent 


some of the apparent ineptness of Army 
commanders from becoming a matter of 
national concern. For instance, how many 
superintendents of schools would have 
allowed the incident of the yoohooing at 
the girls on the golf course to take the 
center of the stage, as it did for a number 
of weeks? True, this entire incident may 
have been trivial, but unfortunately all of 
us took sides. School officials who have 
been concerned over this problem of morale 
at school and in the homes of their students 
have developed a technique that the Army 
can ill afford to ignore. 

Of course, this idea is not entirely new. 
The CCC absorbed many teachers in its 
camps. The employment of these teachers 
proved to be a very wise move, and in many 
cases the teachers worked in the closest 
harmony with their military commanders. 
We are merely suggesting that the Army 
profit by its experience in the CCC camps 
and use the most competent educational 
leadership that it can command. 

F. E. L. 


Seattle Children Study Their Region 


Seattle Public Schools have discovered a new and 
important area of study. It is bigger than the com- 
munity and the state, yet is smaller than the nation. 
It is the region. It is the Pacific Northwest, the 
permanent home and future place of employment 
of by far the greatest number of the region's high- 
school pupils. 

Like all modern systems, Seattle schools, in 
geography classes, early introduce the pupil to an 
awareness and appreciation of simple facts about 
the resources and physical characteristics of the 
region in which he lives. in itself, this is not new. 
But Seattle schools have gone farther. Their social- 
science teachers are becoming “resource conscious”. 
Stimulating, forthright discussion of regional prob- 
lems is increasingly being looked upon as a vital, 
integral part of the social-studies program at all 
educational levels. 

Seattle schools, for example, want pupils to see, 
to know, and to appreciate the manifold problems 
of an area covered by almost one-half the nation’s 
remaining saw-timber. The importance and value 


of this vast forest resource to industry, to recrea- 
tion, to the preservation of wild life, to soil con- 
servation and water supplies, to the economic well- 
being of everyone in the Northwest—these are 
matters which Seattle schoolmen feel have not 
been properly emphasized in their schools. Educa- 
tional leaders in Seattle also are eager that the 
tremendous regional implications of the great 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects on the Co- 
lumbia River shall not be lost to future genera- 
tions. Seattle schools are intent that city youths, as 
well as farm boys, shall know the meaning of the 
big dust blows in the rich wheat country of the 
Palouse in eastern Washington; will know that 
the dumping of industrial wastes into a Washington 
stream may kill off spawn-bound salmon in both 
Washington and Oregon rivers. 

Soil, forests, fish, water, land, power, minerals, 
people—these are resources whose importance and 
regional significance are beginning to find their 
way into the classrooms of Seattle schools.—NorTH- 
WEST REGIONAL CounciL in Curriculum Journal. 














= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 
Our Flag and the Schools 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


The law does not give pupils a right to go to 
school, but only a privilege. The right to public- 
school education is limited by a pupil's behavior 
and his willingness to comply with all reasonable 
and lawful rules and regulations. In other words, 
a pupil has a license to go to school. He is a 
licensee. His license can be revoked at any time 
that he fails to comply with the reasonable rules 
and regulation of the schools. 

Many questions have been raised over the salute 
to the flag. Sometimes there may be honest objec- 
tions to saluting the flag, but in some cases these 
objections appear to be raised by groups who lack 
patriotism and decency enough to show apprecia- 
tion for the country that gives them a free educa- 
tion. 

The salute to the American flag can and legally 
should be made a condition of attendance in the 
public schools. To salute the flag is not a religious 
rite but a patriotic act, an act of respect. 

One may tip his hat to a lady without worship- 
ping her, or take his hat off when he goes in the 
house without considering it a religious rite. Several 
times last year the question of saluting the flag 
came before the courts in cases where children 
attending free public school were required to salute 
the flag. The claim was made that the children 
were deprived of religious liberty. 

The court in the Johnson case in Florida said: 

“. .. Saluting the flag is nothing more than a 
symbolic expression or a restatement of one’s loyalty 
and fervor for his country and its political institu- 
tions. It is patriotism in action. It has no reference 
to or connection whatever with one’s religious 
belief... . 

“Even if it be so, freedom of religious practice 
is not an absolute right. As do all other constitu- 
tional guarantees, it has its limitations. Practices in 
the name of religion that are . . . inimical to the 
public welfare, will not be permitted even though 
done in the name of religion. . . . To symbolize the 
flag as a graven image and ascribe to the act of 
saluting it a species of idolatry is too vague and 
far fetched to be even tinctured with the flavor of 
reason. 

“If an objection as remote from religious grounds 
as the one involved here may be successfully inter- 
posed for that reason, then there is no limit to the 


reasons that conscientious objectors may advance as 
grounds for avoiding patriotic duties.” 

State ex rel. Bleich v. Board of Public Instruction 
for Hillsborough County (Fla.), 190 So. 815 (June 
1939). 

The United States Supreme Court in the Gobitis 
case of Pennsylvania (Minersville School District v. 
Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586, 60 S. Ct. 1o10 (June 3, 
1940) held: 

“. .. The Constitution assures generous immunity 
to the individual from imposition of penalties for 
offending, in the course of his own religious activi- 
ties, the religious views of others, be they a 
minority or those who are dominant in government. 

“But the manifold character of man’s relations 
may bring his conception of religious duty into 
conflict with the secular interests of his fellow-men. 
When does the constitutional guarantee compel 
exemption from doing what society thinks necessary 
for the promotion of some great common end, or 
from a penalty for conduct which appears dangerous 
to the general good? 

“To state the problem is to recall the truth that 
no single principle can answer all of life’s complexi- 
ties. . . . But to affirm that the freedom to follow 
conscience has itself no limits in the life of a 
society would deny that very plurality of principles 
which, as a matter of history, underlies protection 
of religious toleration. . . . Our present task then 

. is to reconcile two rights in order to prevent 
either from destroying the other. But, because in 
safeguarding conscience we are dealing with inter- 
ests so subtle and so dear, every possible leeway 
should be given to the claims of religious faith. 

“. .. The mere possession of religious convictions 
which contradict the relevant concerns of a political 
society does not relieve the citizen from the dis- 
charge of political responsibilities. The necessity 
for this adjustment has again and again been 
recognized. In a number of situations the exertion 
of political authority has been sustained, while 
basic considerations of religious freedom have been 
left inviolate. (The court here referred to 98 US. 
145; 133 U.S. 333; 245 US. 366; 295 U.S. 245.) 

“*We live by symbols.’ The flag is the symbol of 
our national unity, transcending all internal differ- 
ences, however large, within the framework of the 
Constitution. This court has had occasion to say 
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that ‘. . . the flag is the symbol of the nation’s 
power, the emblem of freedom in its truest, best 
sense . . . it signifies government resting on the 
consent of the governed; liberty regulated by law; 
the protection of the weak against the strong; 
security against the exercise of arbitrary power; and 
absolute safety for free institutions against foreign 
aggression.’ (Halter v. Nebraska, 205 U.S. 34.) 

“The wisdom of training children in patriotic 
impulses by those compulsions which necessarily 
pervade so much of the educational process is not 
for our independent judgment. Even were we con- 
vinced of the folly of such a measure, such belief 
would be no proof of its unconstitutionality. . . . 

“But the courtroom is not the arena for debating 
issues of educational policy. It is not our province 
to choose among competing considerations in the 
subtle process of securing effective loyalty to the 
traditional ideals of democracy, while respecting at 
the same time individual idiosyncrasies among a 
people so diversified in racial origins and religious 
allegiances. So to hold would in effect make us the 
school board for the country. That authority has 
not been given to this court, nor should we assume 
it.” 

Mr. Justice Stone dissented to the foregoing 
opinion. He wrote: 

“Without recourse to such compulsion the state 
is free to compel attendance at school and require 
teaching by instruction and study of all in our 
history and in the structure and organization of 
our government, including the guarantees of civil 
liberty, which tend to inspire patriotism and love 
of country... . 

“. .. The Constitution may well elicit expressions 
of loyalty to it and to the government which it 
created, but it does not command such expressions 
or otherwise give any indication that compulsory 
expressions of loyalty play any such part in our 
scheme of government as to override the constitu- 
tional protection of freedom of speech and religion. 
And while such expressions of loyalty, when volun- 
tarily given, may promote national unity, it is 
quite another matter to say that their compulsory 
expression by children in violation of their own and 
their parents’ religious convictions can be regarded 


as playing so important a part in our national 
unity as to leave school boards free to exact it 
despite the constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
religion. 

“ . .. I cannot say that the inconvenience which 
may attend some sensible adjustment of school 
discipline in order that the religious convictions of 
these children may be spared, presents a problem 
so momentous or pressing as to outweigh the free- 
dom from compulsory violation of religious faith 
which has been thought worthy of constitutional 
protection.” 

Nevertheless the weight of opinion is that Johnny 
and Mary must salute the stars and stripes if they 
wish to go to a public school and the school board 
requires it. The Supreme Court of the United States 
says so in strong language and when they say so 
there is nothing more to argue about. It’s the 
final word on Johnny and Mary's duty to their flag 
and country. 


A Neglected Child 


He who will not have his child vaccinated has 
a neglected child. If a child is of compulsory school 
age and his parents refuse to have him vaccinated, 
a court can take the child away from the parents 
on the ground that he is neglected. 

This is a rule of the Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
which not only refused to let a parent care for his 
child but committed the child to the care and 
custody of the County Welfare Service. The court 
said: 

“The enforcement of the compulsory school code 
is a matter of paramount importance, to which the 
views of the individual (with respect to enforced 
vaccination) . . . must yield, and this must be so, 
whether such view is based on a prejudice against 
a legislative requirement, or even a conscientious 
difference of opinion as to a health regulation. We 
have nothing to do with the wisdom or propriety 
of such an enactment, but when it is clearly 
declared, it is the duty of the courts to enforce it.” 
In re Marsh (Pa. Super. Ct.), 14 A. (2d) 368 (June 
1940). 


Disinherited Schoolma’am 


In our mid-western city school system a man 
who married got a raise in salary; a woman got 
fired. So when, eight years ago during the Christmas 
holidays I took the big step, I saw my status in the 
system drop in a single hour from that of a promising 
young teacher who might have stayed to earn a 


retirement pension to someone who might perhaps 
substitute in a pinch. For two years straight even 
in the depression they had valued me enough to 
give me a raise in salary; now they would not keep 


me even as a bargain.—“Anonymous” in Kansas 
Teacher. 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Modern Methods and Materials for Teach- 
ing Science, by ELwoop D. Hess, Ets- 
worTH S. Osourn, and C. WesLey Horr- 
MAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
351 pages, $2.50. 


In any subject of instruction there is an important 


and specimens. But there is nothing that shows con- 
clusively that the authors really believe that for 
high school pupils science might be related to 
living experiences outside of school—there is no 
chapter on the jaloppie, on domestic heating plants, 
on refrigerators and carpet sweepers, or on such 
important uses of science as the consumers’ labora- 
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year of their high-school courses. There has been an 
assumption that they will by this stage have attained 
a maturity that should make it probable that they 
will gain more than just a mastery of factual ma- 
terial such as they have covered in their junior- 
high or elementary-school years. Associated with 
this assumption, it has too often been taken for 
granted that they can read sentences and para- 
graphs and understand terminologies that have 
seemed not difficult to authors or instructors to 
whom the vocabularies and concepts are already 
familiar. Of course they cannot do so; hence their 
resulting comprehension of the movements and 





BY a high-school teacher and 
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CORNER 
DRUGGIST 


By Robert B. Nixon, Jr. 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pa. 


HERE is the human, uninhibited story of 
an old-fashioned druggist across whose 
counters came the neighborhood’s most per- 
sonal secrets, its aspirations, fears and daily 
emergencies. Confiding, full of home-spun 
recollections, you will find it not only the 
story of a fiery, lovable character, but a 
salty cross-section of America’s way of life 
in the gas-light era. 


$2.50 at bookstores 
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conflicts in American life have frequently been 
disappointing. 

The authors of The American Way of Life have 
prepared a text which deals discriminatingly and 
honestly with the forces and conflicts as well as 
with the facts of our national development. They 
have consciously endeavored to adapt vocabulary 
and sentence structure to the actual abilities and 
apperceptions of high-school youths. Their text 
deserves a hearty welcome by all people who desire 
that prescribed American history shall be justified 
by its effects on the minds and hearts of emerging 
citizens. P.W.L.C, 


Experiences in Speaking, by Howarp FRAn- 
cis SEELY and WILLIAM ARTHUR HACKETT. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1940. 512 
pages, $1.72. 

Using a psychological approach that moves by 
easy stages from casual conversation to choral 
speaking, the authors have given us ample material 
for any high-school course in speech. The earlier 
parts of the text seem to this reviewer rather too 
didactic. The book tries to be text and teacher 
both, and it seems a teeny bit too palsy-walsy to go 
over 100% with some of the younger generation in 
speech classes. Here is an example, a random one, 
of the style of the parts addressed to high-school 
pupils: 

“As we begin the study of articulation, it is 
well for us to realize that man is the only creature 
who is able to express his ideas by means of words. 
Of course, the bird, the cat and dog, the horse—all 
of these creatures do carry on a certain amount of 
communication. The hen warns her chicks of 
approaching danger, the cat serves notice on the 
dog that any projected scrap will not be one-sided, 
and the horse neighs ‘hello’ to his fellow in the 
next field.” (p. 178) 

The psychological approach is good, but these 
earlier chapters remind one of the pedagogical 
paradox that you can teach a pupil only what he 
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already knows. If your pupil comes from a home 
of culture and refinement, he knows intuitively 
what kind of speech is cultured and refined. If he 
comes from the opposite kind of home environ- 
ment, then it is the example of the teachers more 
than their texts and syllabi that will influence his 
manner of speaking. There is always a hazard in 
trying to teach too much. 

The line-drawings by an un-named artist enhance 
the text, which in type, format, and binding is an 
excellent job. The chapters on choral speaking, 
debating, and play production are outstanding, are 
“worth the price of the book”. J. c. D. 


Pupil Transportation in the United States, 
by M. C. S. Nore, Jr. Scranton, Pa.: In- 
ternational Textbook Co., 1940. xxiv + 
541 pages, $3.50. 

In 1917, the opportunities of rural and urban 
youth were contrasted as follows: 

“A bright twelve-year-old boy enters a_ rural 
school which receives fewer than two visits each 
session from a supervising officer. He is taught by 
one teacher, who in fifty-one cases out of a hundred 
holds a third-grade certificate and is attempting a 
session's work in 11:8 days. The teacher gives in- 
struction for a period of eleven minutes to each 
class each day; or a total of fifty-five minutes of 
the 330 spent in the schoolroom, thereby leaving 
the child 275 minutes, or 83.33 per cent, of the 
school day to be spent at his desk. 

“Another boy of the same age with similar mental 
qualifications enters a graded school or consolidated 
school, at the head of which is a_ well-trained 
principal giving daily supervision to the six teachers 
employed therein, who, in fifty-two cases out of 
every hundred, hold first-grade certificates. These 
teachers have at their disposal a school term of 174 
days and give twenty-nine minutes of instruction 
to each class in each branch each day, or a total 
of 145 minutes out of the 330 spent in the school- 
room, which is 48.3 per cent of the time of the 
teacher.” 

In the same year, Dr. John H. Finley, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, said, “I do not 
wish to leave the State Commissionership until the 
country children generally are assured of educa- 
tional advantages as great, at least, as those which 
most city children now have.” 

When Dr. Graves, successor to Dr. Finley, retired 
from the Commissionership in 1939, he left almost 
goo central rural or consolidated schools in New 
York State. At that time the state ranged first in 
the number of schools providing transportation 
facilities and in the total cost of the service. Country 
children are now able to secure education in many 
cases comparable to that of rural children because 
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of the development of a new service in school 
administration—transportation. 

This volume is a veritable encyclopedia as well as 
El Dorado of information on this new area of 
educational service. It provides a survey of three eras 
in the development of transportation: era of private 
methods, era of the beginning of public transporta- 
tion, era of motor bus transportation. The study 
surveys every type of school transportation, ex- 
tending through the motor bus, motor cycle, bi- 
cycle, passenger car, and the aerial basket. In the 
Rural School District No. 23, Lemhi County, Idaho, 
two pupils cross the Salmon River to school in an 
aerial basket supported by a heavy cable. 

The volume bulges with tables of transportation 
statistics, and tells numerous tales of current prac- 
tice through endless excerpts from state laws. The 
volume is based upon transportation practices in 
the forty-eight states, and was made possible by a 
$16,000 grant by the General Education Board. 

The transportation problem in educational ad- 
ministration has had a Minerva birth. This is the 
first comprehensive, nation-wide study. Even 
articles in this new area are rare. This is a valuable 
handbook. It should be in the hands of all those 
concerned with the transportation problem. 

O. M. C. 





Part I of 


“PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCES 


in Democracy’ 
(Sept. 1941 issue, 40 cents) 


Readers who liked the six articles in this 
issue reporting “Practical Experiences in 
Democracy” are referred to the September 
issue of THe Crieartnc House for Part I 
of this special section. It contains six articles 
and a special department. 


Single copies of the September issue may 
be ordered from this journal at 40 cents 
each. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 











So You’re Going to College! by CLARENCE 
E. Lovejoy. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1940. 383 pages, $2.50. 

To review this book in a few words it would be 
necessary only to call attention to a few details 
about the publishers and the author: Simon and 
Schuster have both hands on the public pulse and 
rarely fail to guess right about what the public 
will find interesting. 

The author has been a college professor, but 
more important, he has been for thirteen years 
alumni secretary at Columbia University. This 
should mean that he knows how to know the old 
grads and has heard a lot about their problems in 
choosing colleges for their sons and daughters. 
Mr. Lovejoy is an editor on the staff of The New 
York Times, so he knows how to edit and how to 
write. Indeed, his present book is written so that 
it is much more readable, more spirited, than the 
pages of the Times. 

So You’re Going to College! has both the merits 
and limitations of a trade publication, but it 
leans far over on the side of its merits. Even if it 
makes no contribution entirely unique in the field 
of books about how to choose a college, it is as 
usable as most and better than some and is new. 

There are three parts to the book: (1) What 
College Going Costs, (2) Selecting Your College, and 
(3) Working Your Way—If Need Be. The emphasis 
is mainly on where to get the most for the money 
(what colleges have highest endowments, lowest 
tuition, most services) and where to get the money— 
“if need be”. 

This is a justifiable emphasis, and the informa- 
tion presented is both realistic and authoritative. 
It is obvious that there are many others problems 
incident to choosing a college, and students (and 
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teachers) may sometimes be so wise as to inquire 

about the alternatives of going to college, for it is 

not invariably true that college is the place to go. 
J. Cc. D. 


The Pivotal Problems of Education, by 
WILLIAM F. CuNNINGHAM, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 588 
pages, $3. 

The sub-title of this book is “An Introduction 
to the Christian Philosophy of Education”, and 
the purpose and viewpoint of the text are made 
clear by the facts that the author is professor of 
education at the University of Notre Dame, and 
that the Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York appears on the fly-leaf. 

With close-knit logic the “pivotal problems” are 
presented under four sectional headings: I. The 
Pupil; Il. The Curriculum; III. The Teacher; and 
IV. The Institution. These are preceded by a com- 
parison of philosophies of education, idealism, 
materialism, humanism, and supernaturalism; the 
book is “an attempt to state the philosophy of 
supernaturalism applied to education”. The con- 
cluding chapter is, in a sense, a summary, and is 
entitled “The Philosophy of Catholic Education”. 

The reviewer, a non-Catholic, has found this an 
informative and stimulating book. He recommends 


it especially to the attention of teachers in the 
public high schools who, as a part of their pro- 
fessional preparation, need the kind of insight here 
provided concerning the relationship that exists, 
in the philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
between education and life. J. Cc. D. 


The Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by 
Tue Division or Fiecp Stupies, Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. xviii + 564 
pages, $1.65. 

This volume is a recent contribution to a long 
series of city surveys by the Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers College. The general organiza- 
tion and set-up of these surveys is familiar to edu- 
cators. Doctors Strayer and Engelhardt are the 
directors. Professors of education at Teachers Col- 
lege are in charge of different departments or 
sections of these studies. Mature graduate students 
participate in the detailed work of the surveys 
under departmental guidance. 

It is generally recognized that no other educa- 
tional institution in America has so well perfected 
the school-survey technique. The forms to be used, 
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Preparing in high school 
for an air-minded world 


ELEMENTS OF 
AERONAUTICS 


by Captain Francis Pope and 


with an introduction by Major Al Williams 


This book gives a comprehensive treatment of the whole wide field of aeronautics, 

the art of flying, aerodynamics, air navigation, meteorology, and the 
rules and regulations all pilots must know. It is written so that the average high 
school student can understand and use what he learns, with all new topics taught 
from the ground up in easy steps. Profusely illustrated with especially made draw- 
ings, diagrams, and with numerous photographs. 
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the criteria to be employed, the type of recom- 
mendations to be made, are a part of an intricately 
integrated survey system. As one examines these 
various surveys over a period of years, he recog- 
nizes great similarity in the various reports. 

But anyone familiar with the other volumes 
will find much in the Pittsburgh volume to arrest 
his attention: Pittsburgh as the Center of Tech- 
nological Progress, Education for Home and Family 
Life, Safety Education, Preparation of Youth for 
Work, Education for the Exceptional Pupil, Guid- 
ance in the Schools, Adult Education, Milk Service, 
In-service Education, Teacher Welfare. In addition 
to coverage of these relatively new areas, the 
present volume contains a mine of valuable sug- 
gestions for sound public-school practice. It main- 
tains the high standard of the many surveys con- 
ducted by the Division of Field Studies of Teachers 
College. O. M. C. 


The Papago Indians of Arizona and Their 
Relatives the Pima, by RuTH UNDERHILL. 
Illustrated with photographs from the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
drawings by VeELINO HERRERA. Sherman 
Pamphlets, No. 3. Washington, D.C.: 
Education Division, U. S. Office of In- 
dian Affairs. 68 pages, 50 cents. 
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This book contains just the kind of information 
I have heard children ask for dozens of times. It 
sets forth in well organized form a study of the 
life of the Papago and the Pima. The pamphlet 
covers “Who and Where”, “How and What”, “Life 
in the Village”, “Life in the Family”, “Life and 
the Gods”, and “Papago and Pima Today”. It 
presents enough detail on each aspect of life that 
children can visualize the processes and see the 
relationship which Miss Underhill points out 
between life response and the rigors of a difficult 
environment. Excellent illustrations by Velino Her- 
rera add much to the beauty of the book, but an 
illustrated map of the southwestern region would 
help to clarify the somewhat less than clear account 
of likenesses and differences between Pima and 
Papago. In these days of increased alertness to 
democratic origins it is interesting to read that the 
early Papago “elected a head man who was a sort 
of judge and shepherd to the people”. (p. 29) 

It is regrettable that a pamphlet of such ob- 
viously valuable nature should be so carelessly 
proofread, especially as to punctuation, and should 
be so scantily documented. A general bibliography 
is included at the end, but the detailed quoting 
of sources that is so necessary for scholarly accept- 
ance is neglected. True, Miss Underhill is careful 
not to generalize beyond present findings, and 
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EDGAR B. WESLEY’S 


Reading Guide for 
Social Studies Teachers 


S UMMARIZEs more than 400 recent and important books in the social sciences which 
teachers will want to know. ~ Also suggests magazines in the social sciences 
and books in education. ~ Contains carefully selected lists for minimum library 
purchases. ~ A guide to recent scholarly developments in history, political science, 
economics, sociology, geography, and education. | 


152 pages 


Membership is open to any teacher at $3.00 per year. Members joining as of September 
will receive Wesley’s Reading Guide, two other books, and a year’s subscription to 
Social Education, the monthly magazine for social studies teachers. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 





September, 1941 
Free to members 
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For probably the next five years: 


The Major Source-Book 


on Elementary-School Improvement 


Who knows how long it will be before another thorough, constructive investiga- 
tion of elementary education, such as that of the Regents’ Inquiry, can be made 
again? For this one report, $50,000 was appropriated and spent. Fourteen ele- 
mentary-education authorities and specialists from many sections of the nation 
were brought together to conduct the work. Their field work took them into 
elementary schools of varied sizes and conditions to provide a cross-section. Their 
findings and their recommendations are available in this 408-page book. Authori- 
ties who have read the report in manuscript call it one of the finest and most 
indispensable elementary-education books of the decade. 





A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 


into the character and cost of education in New York State 


THE CHANGING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER, Univ. of Minnesota 


And the following staff of experts: W. S. Gray, Univ. of Chicago; Bernice 
Leary, U.S. Office of Education; C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale Univ.; C. C. Wilson, 
Hartford, Conn.; Martha MacDonald, Reese Hospital, Chicago; Edgar Wesley, 
Univ. of Minnesota; Howard Wilson, Harvard Univ.; C. L Thiele, Detroit, 
Mich.; Dora V. Smith, Univ. of Minnesota; Robert S. Hilpert, Univ. of Minne- 
sota; C. J. Anderson, Univ. of Wisconsin; Sherman Crayton, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
and Everett B. Sackett, Albany, N.Y. 


The results of a $50,000 investigation 
by 14 elementary-school experts 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses of elementary schools today—packed 
with recommendations for improvements. 











6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of major elementary-school subjects— 
one — each on social studies, health, English, mathematics, art, 
and reading—with recommendations for improvements in each subject. 


List price $3.50—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. fou Ae 
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alludes to the search among ruins to discover the 
builders of ancient works, saying that students now 
“eagerly watch to get the answer”. (p. 7) More 
treatment of this sort would be welcome both to 
children and teachers, and add to the validity of a 
book that in itself is most worthwhile and fills a 
real need in schools today. ALVINA TREUT 


Navajo Native Dyes—Their Preparation 
and Use, compiled by STELLA YOUNG, 
recipes formulated by Nonasan G. 
BryYAN, Navajo, illustrated with drawings 
by CHARLES KEETSIE SHIRLEY, Navajo. 
Indian Handcraft Pamphlet, No. 2, 
Washington, D.C.: Education Division, 
U. S. Office of Indian Affairs. 75 pages, 
50 cents. 

Teachers who have experimented with the mak- 
ing of dyes from plant materials will welcome this 
helpful manual. For it is a manual of procedure, 
exactly as its title indicates. Miss Young has written 
what might be called a minute-by-minute account 
of Mrs. Bryan’s procedures in making dyes for a 
rug from native materials. Besides being a clear 
and vivid account it is a lesson in patience and 
appreciation for the care and time that go into the 
making of the lovely colors of vegetable dyes. 

Following this very detailed description are some 
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thirty-odd recipes for dye-making from native 
plants. These are briefly but clearly formulated. 
Pictures of the plant specimens constitute a life- 
saver to those of us whose knowledge of botany is 
meagre. A sketch of each plant, plus a detailed 
drawing of leaf and fruit and a statement of where 
it is to be found, are included. The recipes are 
written with unmistakable clarity, and yet apprize 
the worker of the individual variations that are 
both inevitable and charming in any handcraft. 
ALVINA TREUT 


Little Herder in Spring, by ANN CLARK. 
English Edition. Illustrated by Hoke 
Denetsosigz. Washington, D.C.: Educa- 
tion Division, U. S. Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, 1940. 105 pages, 50 cents. 

Ann Clark has been able to see with the child's 
eye what makes up his world—the sheep corral, the 
hogan, breakfast, lambs in the snow, his own half- 
hidden fear of the dark. Of such intimate details 
she has fashioned poetry closely akin in form 
and feeling to the rhythmic expression which is 
truly a childhood universal. Twenty-odd poems, 
written with exquisite simplicity, comprise a book- 
let that is as much a joy to look at as to hear. 
Hoke Denetsosie has illustrated the pages in brown 
line drawings beautifully and eloquently. Illustra- 








Why 


Do counselors from coast to coast read OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine? 








Because the Magazine offers them articles by leading writers in the field, 
reports of conferences, reviews of important new books. Because they know 
that it is the official organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


and is therefore authoritative. 


Why 


selors to muster the best professional equipment available. Because they 
find OCCUPATIONS an indispensable item in their professional kit. 


Is the subscription list growing like Jack’s beanstalk ? 
Because the National Defense Program challenges alert coun- 


Published monthly, October through May Year’s Subscription—$3.50 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” and the second on 
“Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” are out of print. The 
third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on 
“Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of 
Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern Life,” the seventh 
on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Relational and Functional 
Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” 
the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the 
twelfth on “Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature 
of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers 
for Secondary Schools in England and Wales and in the United 
States,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education” and the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in General Education” — 
each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound volumes) from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
All of the yearbooks except the first and second (3 to 16 inclusive) may 
be had for $14.00 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


2. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


3. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


4. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


5. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $.......... for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


Address 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50, 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 
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tions without color must be very superior to attract 
children, but I am not afraid to prophesy that these 
will do so. 

The book is “two laps wide,” as Mae Lamberton 
Becker puts it, so that illustrations and text, which 
is in excellent brown ink manuscript form, can be 
shared by several at one time. The cover is bright 
red and seems out of keeping with the delicacy and 
beauty of the material within. Moreover, so weak 
a binding will never stand up to the heavy use 
this collection of verse deserves and wil! surely get 
from both Indian and white children. 

ALVINA TREUT 


The Alcohol Problem, by THe NATIONAL 
ForuM, 417 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 1940, 75 cents. 

In order to teach modern problems effectively the 
teacher has need for good visual items and well- 
organized materials. Too much of the data available 
is not organized for high-school use. The National 
Forum, under the directorship of W. Russell Shull, 
has rendered an invaluable service in organizing and 
presenting modern problems materials in dramatic 
picture and chart form. 

The 1940 revision of The Alcohol Problem is 
especially useful. It is inexpensive and should be 
available in all high-school libraries and in class- 
room libraries. Other publications of the National 
Forum include Economics Problems Visualized, Co- 
operation Visualized, Farm Problems Visualized, 
International Problems Visualized, Health Problems 
Visualized, and Special Problems Visualized. (70 
cents each, $3.75 for the group). 

JuLian C, ALpRICH 


We Sing, by THERESA ARMITAGE, PETER 
DykEMA, and GLApys PiTcHER. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard. 

Stroll through this convenient-size song book as 
you would a story book. You will no longer skip past 
pages of filler, for here is a new minimum of dotted 
eighths to be taught on schedule, a new low in 
purely technical material. You will stop, turn back, 
forge ahead under your own steam in answer to the 
invitation of the book to explore. Songs of birds, the 
bees, flowers and the trees find new allure, dances 
are more virile, travel songs draw all from the class- 
room. Tuneful Tim will leap out from behind 
turned leaves challenging your wits, your skills. 
Write your own words to his songs, guess how his 
alto part will sound, and even send him your best 
little compositions. As the last pages flip by you 
will find a finger poking, startled, between, while you 
identify tunes from Hansel and Gretel. We Sing has 
been designed especially for you who teach—and you 
who learn—to sing by singing. P. W.L.C., JR. 
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2 Birds* with one Stone” 


* Bird No. 1—Greater advance in pure 
mathematics skills 


Bird No. 2—Social-economic infor- 
mation and citizenship 


* The Stone: 


Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 
7th or 8th Grade 


FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of family life, 74¢ 
HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of health today, 84¢ 


8th or 9th Grade 


LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of leisure activities, 84¢ 
GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical applications of geometry, 96¢ 


All 4 Semesters 
DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exercises and diagnostic tests, 85¢ 


Motivated Mathematics is Easier 
for Pupils to Learn 


The three social-economic mathematics Units of this series present their 
mathematics exercises in terms of important social and economic prob- 
lems. These problems are developed around the focus points of the 
pupil’s self-interest. This sound, basic motivation of mathematics work 

* is responsible for the fact that pupils actually like their Boyce-Beatty 
classes. And the fact that teachers using this series have obtained un- 
usually satisfactory results, The Geometry Unit offers pupils a profitable 
and enjoyable introduction to formal geometry by interesting them in 
the practical applications of the theories. The Drill Unit is the most 
scientific drill book yet published, and the most economical for a school 
to use. The Boyce-Beatty series is superior for all junior-high-school 
classes—and strikingly superior for > ren of non-academic or back- 
ward pupils on the senior-high-school level. 


30-DAY APPROV AL—Net price of 5 Units, $3.38 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7&3" 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE MODERNIZED CURRICULUM 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 112) 


Governor Neely of West Virginia told the State 
Legislature during the 1941 session. A law to that 
effect was recently passed by the Legislature. States 
F. Ray Power in West Virginia School Journal, 
“School officials and teachers who desire to operate 
schools for the benefit of the pupils without regard 
to the wishes of dishonest politicians and corrupt 
political machines now have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make progress toward that objective.” 


ADULT: A WPA Adult Education Laboratory 
has been developed in Lansing, Mich., to improve 
adult education procedures throughout the State, 
and to make the work of other agencies more effec- 
tive to the people of Michigan. The Laboratory is 
operated jointly by the WPA and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


DRAFT: School boards schould feel free to re- 
quest deferment of the drafting of any employe 
whose service to the schools would probably con- 
tribute more fully to “maintenance of the national 
health, safety, and interest” than his service in the 
armed forces. This announcement is made by the 
National Committee on Education and Defense fol- 
lowing conferences with Selective Service officials. 


But, warns the Committee, no consideration of 
mere administrative convenience would justify a 
request for deferment; nor is it justified if a rea- 
sonably competent temporary substitute can be 
obtained. 


TORTUOUS: A shining example of imvolved 
educational jargon is singled out and framed in a 
box in Better Schools, a journal for New York City 
teachers. It is the title of a recent Doctor's disserta- 
tion: “Retroactive Inhibition as Affected by the 
Temporal Position of Interpolated Learning Ac- 
tivities in Elementary School Children”. Not bad— 
but the title indicates that the writer was running 
down like a clock. The last six words are too easy 
to comprehend. 


BICUSPIDS: Extractions of teeth of pupils in 
Minneapolis have dropped from 13,000 a year in 1920 
to only 2,259 in 1939. The dental health program of 
the city’s schools is credited with a good job. Minne- 
apolis is the only city in the country to conduct a 
dental health program limited to the educational 
phase only. Programs in other cities are said to have 
a clinical, rather than an educational, emphasis, 
Last year 6,000 classroom lessons were given by 9 
hygienists in the Minneapolis schools. 
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96 pp. Illus. 





A new booklet on the high school curriculum 


by Agnes de Lima and the Lincoln High School Staff 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


% Describes a curriculum based on needs and capacities of children and on 
social necessities of our culture and time. 


% Tells the story of living and learning in a progressive high school. 


% Depicts the general course, the special subjects, general resources, and 
activities in a new kind of high school. 


Paper 90 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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